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Productionwise, here’s what manufacturers can look forward to: military (all 
services) output, now at 650 monthly, reaches peak of 700 next March, then tapers 
to 550 in middle of fiscal 1955 and to 325 in mid-1956. 
e + 
As prodiction drops, Air Force’s SAM-SAC program (manufacturers handling 
repair work instead of AF doing it at depots) may take up considerable slack. Con- 
vair already has contract for B-36 work, Boeing-Tulsa will get one for B-47. 


About 43% of AF’s fiscal 54 overhaul, representing $287 million, will be done 
commercially—double last year (Navy insists it can do work cheaper itself, will 
contract only 14% or $30 million). Because of SAM-SAC, however, chances are a 
lot of this will go to manufacturers, instead of to civil overhaul companies—who 
have already protested that they don’t have enough military work. 

. a 

AF, incidentally, estimates fiscal ’54 flying hours at 8.1 million, down 500,000 

from '53’s 8.6 million. 














* * 
AF will use 30% more jet fuel than high-octane gas in fiscal 54. Jet require- 
ment is 32.5 million barrels against almost 24 million high-octane. Although the lat- 


ter is still increasing (115/145 grade gasoline up 340% since Korea) it will level off 
in 1956; jet will continue increase. AF’s total fuel] bill in fiscal 54: $412 million. 





More high-octane is used by AF than by entire civil aviation industry— 
almost 24 million barrels against civil 21.3 million. Civil consumption will rise to 
28 million in '55, 32.7 million in ’60, and 34.5 million in ’62. 

* . 

Don’t be misled on research. There's been lots of misunderstanding about 
projects involved in AF’s budget under this category (AF is presently slated to get 
$345 million for fiscal ’54 research, down $95 million from ’53). 








When Defense Secretary Wilson called research “boondoggling,” he wasn’t re- 
ferring to air power research being conducted by the aircraft industry (and done 
under procurement contracts). AF’s money is for government projects. Informed 
sources say boondoggling is a mild term for some of these projects which have only 
the vaguest relation to air power; they add that budget could be cut still further. 





Real air power research will continue full-out. 





Se . 

Pressure is on Congress to allow completion of AF’s heavy press program. 
Another $100 million would finish all 17 presses, proponents say. However, millions 
more would be needed for buildings to house the units and for work to keep them 
busy. Defense high command thinks it’s better to take the high cancellation charges 
than to wind up with something that will eventually cost millions more. 

= * 

Changes in Military Air Transport Service are probable. House Appropriations 

Committee staff evidently did considerable digging; committee’s report was critical. 








AF has changed MATS’ primary mission (transport service for the military) 
to training and tactical support, committee says. It favors charging the users (mil- 
itary services) for cost of the service, and constantly comparing MATS’ operations 
with commercial airlines. 





a os 
On the civil side, surprise shake-up of CAB is in the cards for the near fu- 
ture. Insiders say Oswald Ryan will be removed as chairman, and asked to resign 
as a member. 
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THE WASHINGTON VIEW 





Because of the industry-wide impact of Defense Budget hearings now under- ) 
way on Capitol Hill the remainder of the NEWSLETTER is devoted to this subject 





What The House Would Do To Air Force Funds 


(Figures shown in thousands) 





Committee bill compared with— 























Appropri- Truman's lke's Committee Appropri- Budget Revised 
Item ations, Budget, Budget, bill, ations, estimates, estimates, 
1953 1954 1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 
Aircraft and related procurement . $11,000,000 — $3,495,000 $3,495,000 —$7,505,000 —$3,169,000 
Liquidation of contract authorization 1,685,044... : : —1,685,044 
Major procurement other than aircraft 900,000 “900,000 625,000 600,000  —300,000 -—300,000 —$25,000 
Maintenance and operations . 3,600,000 4,235,000 3,200,000 3,050,000 —550,000 —1,185,000 —150,000 
Military personnel requirements 3,200,000 3,560,000 3,300,000 3,270,000 t.70,000 —290,000 —30,000 
Research and development 525,000 537,000 475,000 440,000 —85,000 —97,000 —35,000 
Reserve personnel - pene 26,196 23,000 14,900 14,900 —11,296 —8,100 
Air National Guard . ; 106,000 128,000 147,100 147,100 +-41,100 +-19,100 
Contingencies eae 30,787 31,000 31,000 31,000 +213 —_—— —— 
Total, title V—Dept. of the Air Force . 21,073,027 16,078,000 —_ 11,288,000 —_ 11,048,000 —10,025,027  —5,030,000 —240,000 
Total appropriations, titles I, II,III,IV,V 47,185,004 40,719,931 35,771,563 34,434,140 —12,750,863 —6,285,790 —1,337,422 





Note: In addition to the above-stated reduction, rescissions aggregating $535,000,000 as follows: 
Army stock fund, $285,000,000; Navy stock fund, $250,000,000. 


House Slashes Defense Budget Still Further 


HE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE last week concluded 
that the economy program being fol- 
lowed by the Eisenhower administration 
is not only sound and reasonable but 
could be further implemented. To prove 
their point, the committee voted to slash 
an additional $1,337,422,500 from the 
Defense Department budget which had 
already been cut-back by the new Ad- 
ministration by $4,948,268,000. The new 
Defense money bill recommended by the 
committee totaled $34,434,140,150 which 
was 3.7% below the $35.7 billion pro- 
posed by the administration and 15.4% 
under the $40.7 billion recommended 
last January by former President Tru- 
man. 

The biggest reduction from the 
original Truman requests was $5,030,- 
000,000 in Air Force funds which in- 
cludes $4,790,000,000 cut by President 
Eisenhower and $240 million cut by the 
committee. The Air Force budget was 
reduced from the new Administration’s 
request of $11,288,000,000 to $11,048,- 
000,000. The plea from Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, outgoing USAF chief of 
staff, for restoration of $1.5 billion in 
Air Force funds was completely ignored 
by the committee. 

The committee did not, however, 
change the Department’s request for 
$3,495,000,000 for aircraft and related 
procurement by the Air Force which 
represented a reduction of $3,169,000,000 
from the January estimate of $6.6 bil- 
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lion. The committee noted in its report 
that the basis for the later reduction is 
largely accounted for by a reduction in 
the number of new planes, spare parts, 
and production facilities that were to be 
ordered during fiscal 1954. 


Committee cuts in Air Force funds 
were made in four major categories. 
They were: procurement other than air- 
craft, down $25,000,000 to $600,000,000; 
maintenance and operations, less $150,- 
000,000 to $3,050,000,000; military per- 
sonnel requirements, cut $30,000,000 to 
$3,270,000,000; and research and devel- 


opment, down another $35,000,000 to 
$440,000,000. 
There were frequent references 


made by the committee to unexpended 
balances and it was pointed out that the 
Air Force has $22.4 billion on the books 
from previous appropriations. These un- 
expended balances are sufficient to carry 
the Air Force at present rates of ex- 
penditure for more than three years in 
aircraft and related procurement and for 
nearly 444 years in other major procure- 
ment, the committee said. 

Also cut in the House committee’s 
recommendation was the total for the 
Navy from $9.7 billion to $9.3 billion. 
Army appropriations were trimmed 
from $13.6 billion to $12.9 billion. In 
individual items Navy took further cuts 
of $21 million in aircraft and related 
procurement and $43 million for aircraft 
and facilities leaving new totals of $1,- 
379,000,000 and $927,000,000, respec- 
tively. 





The recommended total of $34.4 
billion for the Defense Department in 
fiscal 1954 is $12,750,863,642 less than 
was given for the last fiscal year, $10, 
025,027,000 of this being in the Air 
Force allotment. 

General debate on the bill began on 
July 1, the first day of the new fiscal 
year, and was to go to a-floor vote on 
July 2. Although little trouble was ex- 
pected by House Republican leaders in 
passing the bill with a minimum of 
changes, the real fight is expected when 
it reaches ‘the Senate. 


USAF Cutting Airline 
Pacific Airlift Activity 

A planned major reduction in com 
mercial participation in the Korean Air- 
lift has been disclosed by the U. S. Air 
Force in hearings before the House 
Armed Services subcommittee. Forty- 
two of the 54 commercial aircraft now 
operating in the Pacific-Korean airlift 
will have their contracts cancelled and 
the deficit in lift capacity will be made 
up by increasing the operations of the 
Military Air Transport Services, accord- 
ing to Col. D. E. Daniel, chief, trans- 
portation program division. 

This plan may explain the USAF’s 
decision (American Aviation, June 22) 
to recall 37 Douglas C-54 aircraft now 
on lease to commercial airlines. Actually, 
only 16 of the 37 aircraft are involved 
in the airlift. The other 21 are in regular 
passenger service. 
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— embodying the principles developed by the 
NRC of Canada—provide anti-icing and de-icing 
heat in either of two basic ways: through a sheath 
of electrically conductive rubber, or through 
resistance wire elements embedded in rubber for 


positive separation. 


This simplified and proved process of ice elimi- 
nation can be tailored to protect any surface or 
shape—on every type of commercial, military or 
private aircraft; can be designed for either con- 
tinuous or cycling heating action as best suits the 
requirements of the particular application. 


For a thorough study of any icing problem, call 
upon the experience of the Aviation Products 
Division of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc., Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 
54, California. 


We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy—NBC TV Network 
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lceguard—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio \) 


ELECTRO-THERMAL ICEGUARDS by Goodyear 
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PRODUCTS 


The Iceguord is but one of 
many Goodyear Aviation 
Products which are serving 
oviation today. Goodyear has 
been contributing to aviation 
progress since 1909. 
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Oct. 


. 20-23—Air Force Assn., 


y. 5-6 


. .1-22— 


9-12—6th Annual Aviation Exposition, 
Detroit Wayne-Major Airport, spon- 
sored by Acro Club of Michigan. 


15-16—IAS Annual Summer Meeting & 
Honors Night Dinner, IAS Building, 
Los Angeles. 


19-21—Western Electronics Show & 
Convention, Municipal Auditorium, 
San Francisco, Sponsored by IRE 7th 
Region and WCEMA. 


7th Annual Na- 
Convention, Statler Hotel, 


D. C. 


tional 
Washington, 


Annual 
New 


Navigation, 
Academy, 


Institute of 
Meeting, Guard 
London, 


27-29. 
Coast 
Conn 


5-7—National Aircraft Show & 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

21-25—Instrument Society of Amer- 


ica, 8th National Instrument Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Chicago. 


22-24—Aircraft Spark Plug & Ignition 
Conf., Champion Spark Plug Co.. 
Toledo, Ohio 


27-29—Int'l Northwest Aviation Coun- 
cil, 17th Annual Conference, Gear- 
hart, Oregon. 


National Electronics Conference, 
Meeting, Hotel Sherman, 


28-30 
9th 
Chicago 


Annual 


29-Oct. 3—SAE, Aeronautic Meeting 
& Aircraft Engineering Display, & 
Aircraft Production, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles. 


30-Oct. 1-—-AIEE, Ajircraft Electric 


Equipment Conference, Seattle. 


28-30—Southeastern Airport Managers’ 
Association, Annual Convention, Mar- 
lin Beach Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


SAE, Fuels & Lubricants Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL 


12-19—2nd Int'l Air Show, San Nicole 
Airport, Venice, Italy. 


25—ICAO Legal Rio de 


Janeiro 


Committee, 
7-13—SBAC Aircraft Show & Flying 
Display, Farnborough, England. 


7-18—IAS-RAeS, 4th Int’l Conference, 
London, England. 


5-10—IATA Annual Assembly, Montreal, 


Canada. 


10—International Air Race, England to 
Christchurch, N. Z. 


IATA, Traffic Conferences, Hono- 


lulu. 
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SPECIALIZED | » 
POWER 
from é ‘ 


FAIRCHILD 


PRODUCTION, with unique monocoque 
construction, minimizes heavy castings and 
machined parts, speeds up manufacturing. 


JET POWER for a guided missile .. . take-off Boost for 


a commercial or military transport ... main poWer source 
for a piloted plane...these are potential uses for the — 


Fairchild turbojet engines. 


The J-44, now in production, was the fig$t choice for the \ 
new high-speed, high-altitude Ryan Figebee target drone. 4 \ 
This engine design, proving its worth é6d@ay, has unlimited 


if 
oR *Be,° —- 
possibilities for tomorrow. §. 


* ~ ~ 


FAIRCHILD’S monocoque construetion is another impor- €— —T 
tant development by an organigation with over 25 years 
of power plant experience. Working for all three branches OVERHAUL and service is simplified — 


shown are only tools required for complete 


of the services, this development and production team is ) 
assembly or dissembly. 


looking ahead to meet the challenge of specialized power 
on land, in the sea, and in the air. 


J-44 SPECIFICATIONS f ’ 


Announced thrust os 1000 lbs 

Weight .... 300 lbs ‘ 

Length... 72 inches 4 
Diam 22 inches 


INSTALLATION is simplified with remov- 
able accessory section, containing essential 
controls, fuel pump and electrical units. 
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designs in which engine is cantilever- & 
mounted without aft support. 
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Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.I., N.Y. 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





USAF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


To the Editor: 

My compliments on your excellent 
article on USAF contract flying training 
which appeared in the June 8 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, “USAF 
Accelerates Training Program,” by Lois 
Cc. Philmus. Your analysis of the pro- 
gram was very well written, informative 
and accurate. It was one of the finest 
presentations covering the business con- 
cept of our training program that I 
have read to date. 

JAMES R. GREENWOOD 
Public Relations Director 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics 
Spence Air Base 
Moultrie, Ga. 


To the Editor: ~ 

We have read with much interest 
your story on Pages 48 and 49 in the 
June 8th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
magazine. We appreciate all the good 
things you said about the civilian con- 
tract schools, and I certainly hope we 
can live up to what is expected of us. 

Again, our sincere thanks for the 
grand job you have done on the train- 
ing program, and particularly the con- 


tract schools. 

BEVERLY HOWARD 
President 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics 
Spence Air Base 
Moultrie, Ga. 

* 

To the Editor: 

Many thanks for the fine article on 
USAF training in the June 8 issue. It’s 
so good that we would like to use it to 
answer a “crank” letter, if you have 
tear sheets, galleys, or an odd copy of 


the magazine. 
JOHN G. ROSE 
Major, USAF 
Public Information Officer 
Air Training Command 


Scott AFB, Ill. 
* 


FORMER BNF MECHANIC 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest your article in 
the June 8 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
regarding T. E. Braniff, world citizen 
and believer in the brotherhood of man. 

I am one of the mechanics who 
was fired by Mr. Braniff without a 
just hearing or opportunity to defend 
myself. I have been an employee of 
Braniff for 12 years. My work has al- 
ways been considered by Braniff and 
my fellow workers as excellent. How- 
ever, because I was a member of a 
group of employees that tried to do 
something about a bad situation which 
existed within the maintenance depart- 
ment (which Mr. Braniff should have 
wanted to correct as well as myself) I 
was told my services were no longer 
needed by the company. 

It seems to me that the proof of 


6 


greatness and benevolence is_ best 
demonstrated by action and not words. 
It seems to me that a good way for 
Mr. Braniff to show his Christian 
principles would be to give some con- 
sideration to the former employees of 
the Braniff maintenance department 
who have given many years of their 
lives and much of their skill to make 
Braniff Airways the airline it is today. 

Our only fault apparently was try- 
ing to make Braniff Airways a better 
place to work. 

I can assure you that there are 
many more former Braniff mechanics 
that feel the same as I do about this 
situation. 

CLAUDE NEVILS 
1805 Keneipp Street 
Carrollton, Texas 
° 


C-46 CONVERSION 


To the Editor: 

In the “Airtrends” Section of your 
June 8 issue you erroneously state that 
the program to put the Pratt & Whit- 
ney CB-16 engine in the C-46 airplane 
is dead. 

We are amazed at this statement 
since this has been an American Air- 
motive project and no one from your 
magazine has attempted to contact us 
with regard to the life or death of the 
CB-16 installation. The project is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as our facilities will 
permit and a preliminary request for 
type certificate has been submitted to 
the CAA. 

We trust that in the future you will 
verify facts before printing items that 
tend to give false impressions to those 
interested in our development projects. 

NORMAN H. GOLDEN 

Chief Engineer, Airframe Division 
American Airmotive Corporation 
Miami International Airport 
Miami, Florida 

(AMERICAN AVIATION made no reference to 
the American Airmotive project. The com- 
ment was based entirely on the opinion of 
the C-46 operators, who have stated that the 
cost of this conversion makes it completely 
out of the question.—Ed.) 


"SANDBAGGING" 


To the Editor: 

You are to be commended for the 
“Sandbagging” editorial in your June 8 
issue. I am a member of the Aviation 
Writers Association, and I was there 
at this latest example of AWA free- 
loading. 

I must disagree with one tense in 
your editorial. You say “AWA has be- 
come a sandbagging organization.” “Has 
become” my eye; to my knowledge it 
has always been one of the most brazen 
free-loading organizations I’ve had any 
knowledge of. Even back in AWA’s early 
days one of the first “big issues” AWA 
wanted to crusade on was a full-time 
free pass on the airlines for any bona 
fide AWA member. 

If my memory serves me, the free- 
pass boondoggle even got as high as 
the Civil Aeronautics Board—and you 
can see what came of it. Ever since, 
AWA’s history has been one of “putting 
the arm” on someone in the aviation 
industry, none of whom dare protest. 

Back when I was a “Simon pure” 
member of AWA (when I could write 


what I pleased, fearlessly, with com- 
plete objectivity, and without the taint 
of selfish editorial slanting—so long as 
none of this faintly offended an ad- 
vertiser) I participated in AWA policy 
discussions and business sessions. I also 
was once chairman of the admissions 
committee, a post which gave me a 
fascinating insight into some of the 
aviation-writing abilities of some of the 
AWA stalwarts you referred to in your 
editorial. In those days, when AWA 
officers were in the process of thinking 
up new ways to get something out of 
someone for nothing, I frequently told 
them what I thought of their chiseling 
tactics, and the inevitable degrading 
impression they would make on the 
aviation industry. Within short order I 
got awfully unpopular. 

I guess I really cinched my reputa- 
tion with them once when I suggested 
that all AWA members pay for their 
own transportation to a convention 
just once, just to show the industry— 
and especially the military—that AWA’s 
collective honor was at least on a fairly 
respectable level. I damned near got 
run out of the room. 

I’ve talked with quite a few people 
in the aviation industry about this 
AWA business from time to time. In- 
variably, those who get stuck with the 
bills seethe—but never openly, for fear 
of incurring the wrath of some power- 
ful publication. At this last conven- 
tion, the one that prompted your edi- 
torial, I asked one of the Air Force 
public relations officers what might 
happen if someone like Drew Pearson 
just happened to wonder in print how 
come a DC-6 from New York, a DC-4 
from Washington, another from Chi- 
cago, and whatever other, planes were 


sucked out of the military. At more 
than $100 per hour just to run the 
plane. imagine what the bill must 


have come to! The Air Force officer 
shuddered at the possibility. 

It has been my experience that, 
when it comes to “putting the arm” on 
the aviation industry, nothing is sacred 
to AWA. Many is the aviation company 
that has been “blackmailed”, as you 
so aptly put it, into supplying free 
everything from meals and clothing 
right through to breakfast in bed. And 
many is the company public relations 
man who has paled at the sight of 
the check, yet would never dare ques- 
tion AWA’s motives. 

Incidentally, one character that got 
a free ride from New York in that 
Navy DC-6 actually complained to one 
of the military public relations officers 
—because his seat was not plush!! 

All of us in AWA have been a party 
to this brazen business, either actively 
or passively. I doubt that any AWA 
member can say he’s free of any of 
this taint. I think—I hope—there are 
enough AWA members who think as 
you and I do about this stinking busi- 
ness. If there are, perhaps we can put 
a stop to it once and for all, and re- 
gain some self-respect. But if AWA 
continues chiseling the way it has been, 
I frankly think the outfit will eventually 
fold up. 

MAX KARANT 
Assistant General Manager 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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ig of WUHAN... 10 win & wan setone 11 starts 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know 
that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow’s 
defenses against atomic attack must be planned today. 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that 


victory is not merely won... it is planned. 


At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 
equal to production for today. While producing the 
missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 
is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 
to win an atomic war the only way it can be won — 


before it starts. 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 
the maximum of air power,. Engineering to the Nth power 

San Diego & Pomona, California 

Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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NEW DC-7's 
GO SKYDROL! 





Monsanto Fire-Resistant Hydraulic Fluid 
Specified For All DC-7’s On Initial Orders 


Planes for AMERICAN, DELTA-C&S, NATIONAL and 
UNITED will carry Skydrol in either the hydraulic 


system or cabin supercharger transmission, or both. jst. AO Be oe toe 


on pump replacement 


: rates, Skydr:i vs. min- 
Skydrol is now being used by 18 major airlines. Here wg poe - They ow 
are the reasons for this wide and growing acceptance: mica took. Write Moneanto 


Chemical Company, Organic Chem- 
° . . icals Division, 
SKYDROL is fire-resistant . . . the only such fluid nit 
which can be used in both cabin supercharger 


transmission and hydraulic system, as well as 


oleo struts. 

SKYDROL has double the lubricity of conven- ——___—— 
tional hydraulic fluids. MOoNSsS ANTO 
SKYDROL extends the service life of hydraulic CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


components, cuts maintenance costs. 





SKYDROL is nontoxic . . . noncorrosive . . . stable SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


at required operating temperatures and pressures. 
Skydrol: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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EDITORIAL 





Hope For Stability 


UT OF THE SHOUTING and turmoil surround- 
ing the stubborn progress of the new Air Force 
budget through Congress during these past weeks 


it is possible, by stepping into a quiet ante-room, to 
draw two major conclusions of significant and long- 
lasting benefit to the aircraft industry and to the 
American people at large. 
NO. 1: The basic aircraft industry upon which 
the air defense of our country relies is on the way 
toward achieving more sta- 
hy bility and more businesslike 
treatment from the Penta- 
(P gon than it has ever experi- 

L/ : . enced in its history. 

: NO. 2: The return to 
civilian control of the De- 
fense Budget and the return 
to civilian supervision of the 

Defense establishment, in line with the new Admini- 
stration’s policies, is healthy for the industry and the 
nation despite the obvious paroxysms it is causing 
to uniformed brass who had more influence and 
power over budgetary and other matters during 
recent years than was good for them or the country. 
Let’s look at stability first. Of all the ways to 
provide a sound measure of defense, we as a nation 
have followed perhaps the most illogical and costly 
road of all. This is the up-hill-and-down-dale road of 
tremendous rapid expansion and equally tremendous 
rapid contraction. We then compounded the evil by 
clamping ridiculously rigid auditing restrictrions on 
the industry to reduce profits to a trickle in peak 
times and leaving nothing for periods of contraction. 

One of the nation’s top industrialists and the 

closest to being the spokesman for the aircraft indus- 
try, Mr. Fred Crawford, chairman of the board of 
Thompson Products, Inc., has an expression which 
makes up in 3-D vividness what it may lack in mid- 
western gentility, to cover the feast-and-famine situ- 
ation in which the aircraft industry has found itself 
for three decades. He calls it the “hot poker—cold 
douche treatment.” One day the heat is on for all-out 
forget-the-cost output. Next day comes the cutbacks 
or stretchouts with their costly maladjustments. 

What Defense Secretary Wilson and the civil- 

ian heads of the Air Force are now offering to the 
aircraft industry and to the nation as a whole is an 
air defense program based on stability, a program 
which can be planned and programmed for efficiency, 
economy, and maximum performance. It is a program 
to provide work for every basic aircraft engineering, 
development and production facility in the country. 
It is a business program to supplant the hectic uncer- 
tainties of the helter-skelter peak-and-valley routine. 


This new but sensible approach would tend to 
avoid such current spectacles as retiring General 
Hoyt Vandenberg’s tartly sour prattling of vast fig- 
ures, exaggerated platitudes, and deft sidestepping 
of detailed justifications and explanations. Or such 
unfortunate Punch-and-Judy shows as Kaiser Motors 
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trying to play in a game of flying boxcars for which 
it had no aptitude or experience or sound reason for 
entering. Or of Air Force generals making humiliat- 
ing appearances before Congressional committees in 
clumsy, awkward, red-faced cover-ups for former 
superiors and the blunders of their own and their 
fellow officers’ making. 


Such approach, too, would tend to avoid the 
hysteria over the Soviet Union which, in its own 
way, has been a threat to the peace of Europe and 
Asia (and now to the world) for several centuries 
and not just since the Bolshevik Revolution. 


Now examine the return to civilian control of 
the Pentagon. One of the really sage observers of 
the military scene is Hanson W. Baldwin of The 
New York Times, who recently pointed out that the 
current controversy over the new air power budget 
illustrates “the somewhat dangerous extension of 
military influence in Government and the distortion 
of our concepts of proper civilian-military relation- 
ships that has taken place in the last six years.” 


The function of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
that of military advisers, Baldwin points out. The 
civilians involved, including the President, the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Congress, the Budget 
Director, and the civilian heads in the Pentagon, 
have the final controlling budget responsibility. 


“No chief of staff or man in uniform should 
ever ‘approve’ or ‘disapprove’ any military budget,” 
he writes. “He should merely advise as to the degree 
of calculated military risk involved in any budget.” 


It should be recalled “that no military man 
ever has had enough money provided in war or 
peace. There always have been and always must be 
limitations on military budgets; there is no such thing 
as absolute security, and military security is only 
one element—and sometimes not the most important 
element—of national security. The military budget, 
therefore, must be subject to control by civilians, 
whose duty it is, under the Presidemt and with the 
approval of Congress, to equate all elements of 
security, military, economic, political and psychologi- 
cal, into national security.” 

All of this makes good sense to us. What Bald- 
win might also have said is that very few military 
men are capable of being good business administra- 
tors and that the incompetence within the Air Force 
in its handling of the defense program within the past 
few years has been a sad chapter in AF history. 
Waste has verged on the incredible. 

This is not to say that the AF is filled with 
incompetents. Far from it. There are many brilliant 
top men wearing from one to four stars on their 
shoulders—but their capabilities are in the military 
field. Put them in charge of planning and production 
enterprises and they are lost. Production is a highly 
specialized activity for which a military man is not 
trained—military men don’t enter the service to 
become production experts. 

Defense Secretary Wilson still has a great deal 
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to learn. So does Air Force Secretary Talbott. But 
the trend in civilian control is right and the new 
control will find its way despite the entrenched uni- 
formed personnel who live in their own world with 
an extremely possessive self-serving attitude. 


A Warhorse Retires 


Back in 1927 some 20 small airlines were strug- 
gling with more enthusiasm than revenue to become 
a new industry. They offered to passengers whose 
constitutions were sufficiently rugged such services 
as three-hour flights between New York and Boston 
and five-and-a-half-hour flights between Atlanta and 
New Orleans. You could leave Los Angeles at 8 
in the morning and, the Good Lord and engines 
willing, reach El Paso by 5:30 in the afternoon. 

The lines that year organized the American 
Air Transport Association at 105 West Adams Street 
in Chicago and hired themselves an up-and-coming 
young man to be manager. Named Harold Crary, 
he was a pint-sized ball of fire who was to become 
as closely allied to air transportation, and as integral 
to it, as a minaret is to a Moslem mosque. Several 
years later United Air Lines, then flexing its muscles 
into a big system, grabbed him off to become sales 
and traffic manager. 

A few days ago on July 1 Harold Crary retired 
from United after almost 25 years of service with 
that company and 27 in the airline industry, the 
first genuine retirement in an industry so new that 
many of its pioneers scoff at the very idea that any- 
body should stop working and start enjoying the 
benefits of that which they have helped to build. 
In a sense Crary himself has no idea of leaving 
completely; he will continue as a consultant. 

Few have been privileged, like Harold Crary, 
to span the entire course of the rapid development 
of the vast domestic air transport system as an active 
participant and prime mover. When he managed the 
old AATA the 20 carriers flew 1.4 million pounds 
of air mail for the year 1927; United flies this amount 
now every 10 days. All of the carriers flew 12,000 
passngers in 1927; United carries more than this 
every day now. Few have had such a personal im- 
pact on air transportation, particularly in sales, 
traffic and promotion, as Harold Crary. He has 
earned well his retirement. 


But It's True 


Here’s one that’s hard to believe, but it’s true. 

If the Soviet Union were to become a contract- 
ing member of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, as is the United States and 59 other 
countries, any of its aircraft flying anywhere over 
the U. S. could, without benefit of any license or 
regulation, transmit on frequency channels of U. S. 
radio stations. 

This is so despite a provision of our statutory 
law which prohibits the use and operation of any 
radio transmitter by any person, citizen or foreign, 
anywhere in the U. S. unless issued an FCC license. 
The reason is that when the U. S. joins such inter- 
national bodies as ICAO our adherence to these 
Senate-ratified international agreements over-rides 
our own statutory laws. 

Now there is no denying the multitude of 
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benefits of such international agreements as are pro- 
vided by being a member of ICAO. International 
airline operations would be extremely difficult with- 
out them. But who do you suppose is caught in the 
sticky web of statutory law and denied privileges 
which we grant to all contracting ICAO countries 
which we grant to all contracting ICAO countries, 
would join? It’s the corporation owning an airplane. 

Under our own law an old-line, rock-solid, 
taxpaying American corporation is precluded from 
being eligible to acquire or hold a radio station license 
for its aircraft if it happens to have a third assistant 
treasurer or a 23d director who is a Canadian, for 
example. A single alien officer or board member does 
the trick. To bypass this unnecessarily restrictive law 
any corporation in such a fix has to transfer the com- 
pany’s aircraft to a citizen-officer, or assign or lease 
the aircraft radio apparatus to the company pilot 
for licensing in his name, or, worse yet, transfer the 
aircraft to a foreign subsidiary by which it then oper- 
ates freely under ICAO provisions. 

Such subterfuge is absurd. What’s needed is 
a legislative amendment to the Communications Act 
of 1934 which would authorize the FCC to issue 
regulations governing aircraft owned by corporations 
who happen to have an alien as an officer or director. 
Both Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and the Corporation 
Aircraft Owners Association have been studying the 
matter. It’s about time to give American corporations 
the same status as we have given other countries. 


Wise Move 


Recall of 37 C-54’s now on lease by the Air 
Force is a blow to two scheduled carriers, Pan 
American and Northwest, but the basic move is a 
sound one and all of the airlines involved will be 
given time to procure replacement equipment. 

The Air Force is merely doing what the Navy 
accomplished some time ago to get its own planes 
back under its own control and to eliminate certain 
abuses—not involving the two lines mentioned above 
—which permeated the AF leasing system at the 
expense of the taxpayers. There have been instances 
of C-54’s being leased from the AF at $3,000 and 
$4,000 a month being used in the Korean lift at a cost 
to the AF of $18,000 per month, without any credit 
being made for the initial lease. 

It is high time the AF got back its own aircraft, 
which it can then re-lease under proper and direct 
control for use in the Korean airlift. It’s good to see 
firm, positive action coming out of the AF for a 


change. 


You Just Can't Win 


In its effort to economize CAA chalkd up 
Duluth Municipal Airport for control tower elimina- 
tion. In doing so it used 1952 traffic movements 
which have now doubled (about 200 movements a 
day) due to increased industrial, mining, and military 
activity in that area. CAA employed five men. When 
the cutback was announced, the Air Force decided 
it ought to take over the tower, since the airport is 
a combined facility and a tower operation is a neces- 
sity. It proposed to replace the five CAA men with 
10 Air Force personnel. So here we are again. Spend 
two bucks to save one. Maybe CAA’d better take 
another look at Duluth and keep those five men. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Industry Spotlight 





Navy’s intention of using the Allison J71, Curtiss-Wright J65, and Pratt & 
Whitney J57, normally considered Air Force engines, in future installations was 
disclosed in recent testimony of BuAer Chief T. S. Combs on Capitol Hill. 

ee 


US Air Force is planning to modify six Martin B-61 Matador 
guided missiles to carry out tests on the Hughes F-98 Falcon Missile. 
The Falcon is the air-to-air missile which will be carried by Convair’s 
F-102 interceptor. 
ee 
Tests of the Convair XF2Y-1 “Sea Dart” with the hydro-skis retracted have 
been started at San Diego where, for the past two months, the jet-powered delta- 
wing Navy fighter has been undergoing early flight and taxi tests. The XF2Y-1 
made its first flight on April 9 with the skis extended, thus limiting top speed. 
ee 


Piasecki’s H-21C helicopter, which made its first flight at Phila- 
delphia in mid-June, has been flown with 4610 pounds useful load, a 
figure which Piasecki officials claim sets a record for any helicopter. 
Normal gross weight of the H-21IC Army “work horse” is 13,300 
pounds. 
ee 
Technical cooperation agreement recently signed between Westinghouse 
Electric Co. and Rolls-Royce Ltd., of England, is not a licensing agreement under 
which Westinghouse would build Avons, Conways or Darts in this country, al- 
though this area is left open for later negotiation. Move is designed to help get 
the “bugs” out of the J40 and J46 engines and for general exchange of design, 
development, and production information. It does not affect Pratt & Whitney’s 
Rolls-Royce licensing agreements. 
ee 
Equipment cooling problems associated with supersonic flight 
will be studied by an industry advisory committee recently set up by 
the U. S. Air Force. Members are airframe manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives specializing in cooling equipment. 
ee 
Although Cessna is still keeping performance data on its Model 310 small 
twin-engine plane under wraps, industry sources report the company is contem- 
plating a $45,000 price tag. This means the 310 will fall, pricewise, between 
$25,000 for the twin Piper Apache and the Aero Commander’s price of approxi- 
mately $66,000. 
ee 
Douglas’s electronics set-up in the DC-8 jet transport is reported 
to set a new standard with split racks, one in the front of the plane, 
the other in the tail. This provides optimum cabin seating, keeping 
passengers out of the high noise level area in the rear of the plane, 
and minimizes some other problems such as flush antenna installations 
for the VOR. 
ee 
Recent announcement by Bendix Radio of $750,000 order from Convair 
for communications and navigation equipment for 57 Convair 340’s points up a 
new figure for the number of airplanes being built without firm orders. Some 38 
of these planes are understood to be covered by letters of intent, leaving 19 air- 
planes on speculation. 
ee 
Eclipse Pioneer division of Bendix Aviation Corp. has built 
a bread-board version of a flight director system to compete with 
such other systems as the Wilcox Computing Automatic tracker 
(CAT), Sperry Zero Reader, and Collins Steering Computer. Bendix 
unit, which uses existing ILS and compass signals but has no elec- 
tron tubes, is now being flight tested by one airline. 
* 


Sikorsky has completed its 1000th helicopter and licensees have produced 
another 300 more . . . Martin’s B-57 version of the British Canberra bomber will 
gross less per pound engine thrust available than the English Electric version 

. Douglas’s El Segundo Division has delivered the last AD-4 to the Navy, 
but production is under way on the improved AD-5 and A-6 versions. 
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DON'T WORRY 
ABOUT SUDDEN 


init 
CHANGES 


Standard 
CRYSTALS ” 





Years of laboratory experimentation 
and field testing have enabled Stand- 
ard Piezo to produce crystals that 
perform dependably . . . accurately 
under the most extréme operating 
conditions to be found anywhere. 
Send for our completely illustrated 
catalog, or outline your own partic- 
ular crystal problem. Our engineering 
department will be glad to assist you. 
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How B. F. Goodrich 


makes it hot for ice 


ee ice protection for any size 
or shape of airplane part is no longer 
a problem for B. F. Goodrich engineers. 
With flexible electric rubber, they can 
get a skin-tight fit over bulges, around 
tricky curves and corners. 

A B. F. Goodrich De-Icer develop- 
ment, electric rubber can be made only 
one-twentieth of an inch thick. Its core 
of electrical resistance wires supplies 
heat so intense that water droplets hit- 
ting will evaporate before they freeze. 
It is the most efficient method of supply- 
ing spot, anti-icing heat. It simplifies de- 
sign, saves weight, can be cemented on. 
It requires little power to operate—two 
lead wires carry the electricity furnished 
by the plane's regular power supply. 
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Here are some applications —all of 
different shapes—where the BFG electric 
rubber De-Icer has given successful 
ice protection: 

On propellers, (photo above) it pre- 
vents ice from cutting down a plane's 
speed and maneuverability. 

In a jet engine's intake, it stops ice 
from choking off engine air, vital for 
combustion. 

In air scoops, it insures plentiful air 
supply for cabin heating systems and 
for cooling engine accessories. 

On radio masts, it keeps ice from 
forming and causing them to snap off 
in the wind. 

On elevator horns, it keeps them 


from freezing tight, insures easy control. 


The B. F. Goodrich electric rubber 
De-Icer is also used on wings, hydraulic 
lines, water tanks, spinner domes, jet 
intake doors and many other airplane 
parts. It’s a typical development of 
BFG’s engineering and research for 
aviation. Other B. F. Goodrich aviation 
products include tires, wheels and brakes; 
pneumatic De-Icers; Pressure Sealing 
Zippers; Avtrim; inflatable seals; Plasti- 
lock adhesives; fuel cells; Rivnuts; acces- 
sories. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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USAF Cancels Kaiser C-119's and C-123B's 


Sudden move comes as Senate subcommittee investi- 
gates costs at Willow Run; Convair may get C-123B contract. 


By Rosert M. Lorsetson 


N THE MIDST of a Senate Armed 

Services Subcommittee investigation of 
allegedly excessive costs of the Kaiser 
version of the C-119, the Air Force last 
week made an announcement which 
had ramifications affecting at least four 
aircraft companies in cities from West 
Trenton, N. J., to Fort Worth, Tex., and 
from Ypsilanti, Mich., to Hagerstown, 
Md. 

The Air Force’s decision, which it 
said was “taken completely indepen- 
dently” of the Senate group’s hearings, 
meant that: 

® Kaiser Motor Corp.’s contract to 
build 159 Fairchild-designed C-119’s had 
been cancelled (the contract was actually 
held by Kaiser’s wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Willys Motors, Inc.). 

*A second contract, to turn out 
somewhere between 170 and 244 Chase- 
designed C-123B assault transports, had 
also been terminated as far as Kaiser’s 
Willow Run plant was concerned. 

® Fairchild Aircraft at Hagerstown 
would receive at least 20 and probably 
more of the 159 Flying Boxcars that 
Kaiser lost. 
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® The C-123B would probably go 
into production at a plant owned by 
neither Kaiser (which owns 49°, of 
Chase Aircraft) nor Chase. Most likely 
possibility appeared to be Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft’s plant at Fort Worth, 
where the B-36 is scheduled to phase 
out next year. 

® Chase might have to cancel plans 
to build its own permanent home at 
West Trenton, even though construction 
has already started. 

Unaffected by the cancellations were 
several Kaiser subsidiaries, which are 
turning out Wright R-1300 engines and 
parts for the Lockheed P2V, Republic 
F-84, Boeing B-52, and Martin B-57. 

Announcement of the cancellations 
of the C-119 and C-123B contracts came 
as Henry J. and Edgar F. Kaiser, board 
chairman and president of Kaiser 
Motors (formerly Kaiser-Frazer Corp.) 
were defending themselves against 
claims that the Flying Boxcars they were 
producing were costing the Air Force 
between $1.2 and $1.3 million each, in- 
cluding the tooling. The Kaisers were 
claiming the comparison with Fairchild’s 
price of $260,000 per C-119 was unfair 
primarily because they were turning out 


only 159 as against more than 800 of 
the same type (C-82 and C-119) by Fair 
child. 

The Kaisers insisted that had they 
been told to produce 800, their price 
would have equalled or been even less 
than Fairchild’s. And just before the an 
nouncement broke up the Senate session, 
the Kaisers offered to produce the re- 
maining number of C-119’s at a fixed 
price without redetermination, the type 
of contract the Air Force prefers, rather 
than under the more common cost-plus- 
fixed-fee arrangement. 

This was the background behind 
the cancellations: 

© C-119—Kaiser Motors held a con- 
tract to turn out 159 at a contract price 
of either $198 million (the Kaiser claim) 
or $212 million (current AF estimates). 
About 57 have been delivered and 80- 
odd “equivalent” planes have been pro- 
duced in all. Fabrication work has be- 
gun or been completed on 139 planes 
and 20 still do not exist at all. 

Kaiser has already collected about 
$150 million on this contract, including 
what was spent for tools. (By the same 
token, Fairchild claimed its costs for 
159 C-119’s equalled $55,172,250, averag- 
ing out to $346,998 per plane, and added 
that by the time the last of the 159 
was produced, its cost was $271,600. 
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Pratt & Whitney’s T-34 turboprop engine, rated at 5600 horsepower in the 


















commercial version known as the PT2F-1, is shown in the nose of a B-17 during early 
flight tesing activities. Note that all four piston engines are stopped. P&W is now 
offering the PT2F-1, “the most powerful single-unit propeller-turbine engine ever made 
available for commercial sale,” to customers here and abroad (see story on opposite page). 





Fairchild also reported its cost for 219 
C-82’s as $85,319,973, or an average of 
$389,589 per plane). 

® C-123B—Chase Aircraft held the 
prime contract for 244 (expected to be 
reduced to 170 as a result of Defense 
Secretary Wilson’s. revised budget) but 
the contract provided that all but the 
first plane (already delivered) was to be 
subcontracted to Willow Run. 


This contract for 244 planes totals 
$225 million, and while no finished 
planes have yet been produced at 
Willow Run, seven “equivalent” planes 
have been built and fabrication has 
started on a total of 25. 


Chase founder, vice president, and 
holder of 51°% of the stock, Michael 
Stroukoff, has contended unsuccessfully 
that the plane should be produced at 
West Trenton, and this has been the 
subject of frequent arguments between 
Stroukoff and the Kaisers, who hold the 
other 49°. After getting frequent Air 
Force warnings to straighten out their 
feud or face losing the plane, the three 
men were called in by AF Assistant 
Secretary Roger Lewis with the ulti- 
matum “get together or else.” 


They did not get together and the 
“or else,” i.e., cancellation, came the 


following day. 


About $68 million, including $15- 
20 million for tooling, has been directly 
spent on the C-123B at Willow Run so 
far, and an additional $40 million has 
been committed to material suppliers, 
parts producers, etc., the Kaisers say. 


The Air Force announced also it 
has “no plans at present” to use Willow 
Run for aircraft production, but it was 
not immediately known whether this 
meant that AF “cognizance” over the 
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plant would be surrendered and whether 
Kaiser Motors would be permitted to 
take on commercial or other defense 
work in the one-third of Willow Run 
that has been used for plane output. 


Henry Kaiser said about 12,000 
Willow Run workers engaged in aircraft 
production would be affected by the con- 
tract terminations (which were made 
for “convenience” rather than “cause”) 
but added the speed with which layoffs 
would begin would depend on exactly 
where the AF wanted to cut off pro- 
duction of the two plane models. 


The Senate subcommittee, headed 
by Sen. Styles Bridge (R., N.H.) was 
in its second day of C-119 hearings after 
they had been reopened by the Kaisers’ 
demand that their side of the case be 
heard. When the AF announcement 
came (and both the Kaisers and Strou- 
koff state they had no advance indica- 
tion that the contracts would be can- 
celled), Bridges adjourned the meeting, 
promising the sessions would be re- 
sumed “probably at an early date.” 


The Kaiser’s testimony before the 
Bridges group was marked with fre- 
quent charges that subcommittee staff 
members, and especially counsel John 
Anton, were trying to “crucify” them, 
were “trying to put words in our 
mouths,” were presenting “loaded” and 
“evil” questions, with “tearing us apart,” 
with “never putting anything good 
about us in the record.” 

During their testimony, both Henry 
and Edgar said that Fairchild’s technical 
assistance program on the C-119 had 
been “careless and sloppy” in that many 
of the parts and drawings furnished by 
Fairchild had been unsatisfactory. They 
accused Fairchild of waging a “relentless 
publicity campaign” to try to get back 





all C-119 
Willow Run. 

The hearings also resulted in an im- 
plication by Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.) that a top Kaiser official had called 
the Air Force to obtain information 
which could be used against him while 
the former AF Secretary was running 
for the Senate. Henry Kaiser said this 
was a direct violation of his policy not 
to meddle in politics, that he would 
probably fire the individual if the 
Symington statement were accurate, and 
that he wished Symington would name 
the official in public. The Missourian 
declined. 

At a press conference called after 
the termination of the two contracts, 
the Kaisers said that if the Air Force 
decided to eliminate Willow Run, that 
was that, adding, however, “We're 
proud of our aircraft performance. We 
think we did a good job.” They also 
indicated that except for the layoff of 
the 12,000 workers, which they re- 
gretted, the cancellation will not change 
the Kaiser’s financial picture much, 
because of the low margin of profit in 
the aircraft industry (about 2°/). 

The Kaisers, however, took the can- 
cellations in stride, with the elder in- 
dustrialist declaring, “Just give us a few 
hours and we'll be merrily rolling along 
again.” But did the terminations mean 
that Willow Run and the Kaisers were 
out of the plane-building business? 


Too Early to Tell 


Even the Kaisers admitted it was 
too early to tell. Still shocked by the 
speed with which the cancellations came, 
neither Henry nor his son knew whether 
they would try to line up aircraft sub- 
contracts for the one-third of Willow 
Run they had been using for aircraft. 


The elimination of the C123B 
might mean the end of the two-year 
partnership between Stroukoff and the 
Kaisers. It was possible, on the other 
hand, that the breach would now be 
healed and Chase might decide to try to 
produce a commercial version of the 
assault transport, the MC-19, as a freight 
airplane. The Air Force holds the right 
to have the C123B built anywhere, but 
commercial rights belong to Chase. 


Thus another second pre- 
pares to disappear from the aircraft pro- 
gram, even though this change pre- 
sumably was not dictated by the new 
Defense Department policy to contract 
the mobilization base. No official reason 
for the cancellations has yet been given, 
but the UAW-CIO, which represents the 
12,000 workers, accused Air Secretary 
Talbott of yielding to “fear and political 
pressure.” An Air Force spokesman said 
only that reasons for the elimination of 


Kaiser from the aircraft picture “ought 
eee 


production remaining at 


source 


to be obvious.” 
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Cuts In Heavy Press Program 


Revised Program 


50,000 ton (Mesta) F 
35,000 ton (United) F 





13,200 ton (Schloemann) X 


Operating Former 

Company Program 

Alcoa 50,000 ton (Mesta) F 
Cleveland 35,000 ton (United) F 

Alcoa 20,000 ton (Loewy) X 
Lafayette, Ind. 13,200 ton (Schloemann) 

Curtiss-Wright 12,000 ton (Loewy) X 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harvey Machine 
Torrance, Calif. 


12,000 ton (Loewy) X 


35,000 ton (United) F 
25,000 ton (Baldwin-Lima- 


Hamilton)F 
20,000 ton (United) X 


8,000 ton (Loewy) X 
35,000 ton (Bliss) F 
25,000 ton (Bliss) F 

8,000 ton (Loewy) X 

8,000 ton (Loewy) X 

8,000 ton (Loewy) X 
12,000 ton (Lombard- 

United) X 
50,000 ton (Loewy) F 
35,000 ton (Loewy) F 


Kaiser Aluminum 
Newark, Ohio 
Kaiser Aluminum 

Halethorpe, Md. 
Reynolds Metals 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Wyman-Gordon 
N. Grafton, Mass. 


8,000 ton (Loewy) X 


8,000 ton (Loewy) X 


8,000 ton (Loewy) X 
12,000 ton (Lombard- 

United) X 
50,000 ton (Loewy) F 
35,000 ton (Loewy) F 





NOTE: F means Forging; X means Extrusion. 


Heavy Press Program Slashed by USAF 


The Air Force announced a reduc- 
tion in its $389-million heavy press pro- 
gram June 18 with a total of 10 presses 
to be completed instead of the originally 
planned 17. Four others may be cut. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., with plants at Newark, O., and 
Halethorpe, Md., and Harvey Machine 
Corp., Torrance, Cal., each lost three 
heavy presses, and Aluminum Co. of 
America,” Lafayette, Ind., lost one. No 
decision had yet been made at press 
time on the four questionable extrusion 
presses following a meeting June 22 
of USAF Assistant Secretary Roger 
Lewis with officials of Kaiser Alum- 
inum, Harvey Machine, and Reynolds 
Metals, of Phoenix, Ariz., at Air Ma- 
teriel Command headquarters. 

These firms were told they would 
receive the presses only if they could be 
installed in existing facilities, thus elim- 
inating Air Force expenditures for new 
buildings. 

The heavy presses are very large 
forging and extrusion presses for mak- 
ing light alloy forgings and extrusions 
for aircraft and other equipment where 
a combination of great strength and 
light weight is required. In the design 
of modern aircraft, forgings and ex- 
trusions from such presses are necessary 
to give the performance required. 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Tal- 
bott, in announcing this program cut, 
said the move did not reflect a change 
in the thinking of either the Air Force 
or the aircraft industry as to the value 
of heavy presses in the aviation indus- 
try. He said the reduction resulted from 
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(1) a belief that the number of presses 
is in excess of requirements, and (2) 
the use of heavy presses in the aircraft 
industry involves some technical and 
developmental problems which will 
take time to work out. 


Commercial Version of 
P&W Turboprop Offered 


A commercial version of Pratt & 
Whitney’s T-34 turboprop engine, desig- 
nated the PT2F-1, is now being offered 


° 28 a 
oS et 


Wright replica. 











for sale in the U.S. and abroad. Re- 
lease was authorized by the U.S. Navy, 
and P&W is preparing for large-scale 
military and civil production, according 
to W. P. Gwinn, general manager. 

The PT2F-1 is rated at 5600 hp, 
representing the “most powerful single- 
unit propeller-turbine engine ever made 
available for commercial sale,” he said, 
adding that its “fuel consumption com- 
pares favorably with that of high- 
powered piston engines in the highest 
power ranges.” 

No application has been received by 
CAA for civil certification of the engine. 
However, it is known that the military 
T-34, which has been ordered by the Air 
Force for the Douglas YC-124B and the 
Navy for the Lockheed R7V-2, has been 


fully qualified under military AN 

engine testing. 

Delta-C&$ Buys 

Six More DC-7's 
Delta-Chicago & Southern Air 


Lines has announced purchase of six 
additional Douglas DC-7 aircraft, bring- 
ing the total now on order to 10 and 
representing an investment of $17.5 
million. Announcement was made re- 
cently before a gathering of 189 officials 
and key personnel in Atlanta, Ga. 
New DC-7 order brings Delta-C&S 
fleet of postwar transports on order or 
delivered to total of 43 aircraft. These 
include seven Douglas DC-6’s, six Lock- 
heed Constellations, 20 Convair 340’s, 
and the 10 DC-7’s. Airline is also oper- 
ating 30 DC-3 airplanes, some of which 
are scheduled to be sold later this year 
as additional Convair 340’s are delivered. 
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A full-size model of the Wright Brothers’ Kitty Hawk air- 
plane has been produced for the Institue of the Aeronautical Sciences by more than 
20 aircraft industry organizations. The replica, shown above next to a Northrop F-89, 
is the first such replica in the United States; the only other one is in England. 
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PHOTO BANSHEE, a McDonnell F2H-2P, 
climbs straight up. Photo was taken from 
a second Banshee. Both planes are part of 
the VC-62 squadron based at Jacksonville, 
Florida. 





Avgas Prices Up Again; 
$10 Million Cost Seen 


Rising aviation gasoline _ prices, 
should they become general, are ex- 
pected to level off at an average one 
cent per gallon increase. To U. S. do- 
mestic and international airlines, re- 
sulting added costs will reach at least 
$10 million annually, based on forecast 
gas consumption of 1,069,598,000 gal- 
lons for 1953. 

Industry is watching progress of 
congressional hearings into crude oil 
price increases, which got under way 
July 1 in House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committee under Chairman 


C. A. Wolverton (Rep. N. J.). 
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AF, Navy Ask $520 Million for Missiles 


Air Force, and Navy requests for 
new funds for their guided missile pro- 
grams in fiscal 1954 have a combined 
total of $520 million. The Air Force has 
asked for $405 million for development 
and procurement of the new air weap- 
ons; the Navy wants $115 million. The 
figures were revealed in testimony at 
recent Congressional hearings on the 
Defense budget as submitted by the 
new Administration. 

The Air Force said its request is 
sufficient to maintain existing programs 
in modest numbers consistent with pres- 
ent design, development, and _produc- 
tion capacity. It was broken down as 
follows: procurement of complete pilot- 
less aircraft and guided aircraft rockets, 
$254,694,000; spares and spare parts, 
$13,148,000; pre-production — planning 


ATA Urges Airline 


Scheduled airline operations people 
are now studying a proposal whereby 
multi-engine helicopters would be 
flown on test in scheduled operations, 
the Air Transport Association has an- 
nounced. The suggestion was made by 
ATA’s Helicopter Committee in its first 
report to airline presidents at the recent 
ATA board of directors semi-annual 
meeting. The program, if adopted, is 
believed to involve about $750,000. 

The ATA committee felt that 
multi-engine helicopter development has 
reached the point where level of safety 
for passenger operation could approach 
that of fixed-wing aircraft, Milton W. 
Arnold, ATA vice president-operations- 
engineering explained, and that indus- 
try now needs actual flight operations 
in scheduled service to accumulate real- 
istic data and an approximation of the 
costs involved. 

Test program was recommended 
by the group because it believes that 
large twin-engine military helicopters 
will be coming off production lines in 
1955-56, and fleets capable of handling 
30-50 passengers will be available by 
1959-60. Tests presumably would be 
conducted with helicopters borrowed 
from the military. 

Purpose of tests would be to secure 
information on such critical problems 
as heliport design; takeoff and landing 
techniques; IFR take-off and approach 
procedures; communications, and navi- 
gation; integration of helicopters with 
fixed-wing aircraft trafic; maintenance 
procedures; direct operating costs; 
ground handling; and cockpit arrange- 
ment problems. 

ATA 
that: 

® The helicopter has a definite place 


committee also concluded 


and tooling, $40,906,000; modification 
and modernization of prior production, 
$12,682,000; squadron equipment, $82, 
926,000; and test equipment, $644,000. 

The Navy, in budgeting a total of 
$115,127,000 for guided missiles, said 
it consists of $77,330,000 for service mis 
siles, $19,000,000 for evaluation missiles, 
$11,127,000 for guided missile outfitting, 
and $7,670,000 for target drone procure 
ment. 

Its program has reached such an ad 
vanced stage, the Navy said, that opera 
tions will be started soon with the intro 
duction of two air defense missiles, 
Terrier I (Convair) 
(Sperry Gyroscope). Also soon to be 
operational is a Navy surface-to-surface 


and Sparrow | 


missile, Regulus (Chance Vought). 


Helicopter Tests 


in our national scheduled air transporta 
tion system, and in national emergencies 
it is indispensable. 

* It will enable scheduled airlines 
for the first time to compete time-wise 
with all forms of surface transportation 
in the huge short-haul intercity market. 

*It believes total direct operating 
costs of projected transport helicopter 
can approach those of present twin 
engine aircraft, but that profitable oper 
ation may require higher load factors 
or higher fares. 

* Limited fleet operation of 30-50 
passenger helicopters can be* achieved 
by 1959-60. 

* Before scheduled airlines can in- 
tegrate transport helicopters into opera 
tion, a system of heliports and com 
munication-navigation aids peculiar to 
the helicopter must be developed. 


Boeing Lauds J57 
As B-52 Power Plant 


The first year of flight testing on 
the two prototype Boeing B-52’s has 
shown Pratt & Whitney’s J57 (slated 
to power Boeing’s jet transport, the 707) 
to be “the best brand new engine we've 
had in any experimental airplane,” Boe 
ing engineers are quoted as saying. 
Noted among the engine’s advan 
tages are “extremely satisfactory” main 
tenance and a quick rate of accelera 
tion. All basic requirements have been 
met, and some have been exceeded, the 
company reports. 

The B-52, which has eight of the 
engines slung in pods beneath and 
slightly forward of its wing, was the 
first aircraft to use the J57 as a prime 
power plant when it made its first 
flight in April, 1952. 
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Wilson's View on Air Force Spending, Fiscal 1951-1955 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


(Millions of dollars) 


Lapsed : 
Unex- to 

Fiscal pended New Trans- Total Treas 

Year Carryover Authority fers Available ury Expenditures 
1951 2,463 7,303 13 9,779 16 1,940 

1952 7,823 11,258 ® 19,081 2 4,366 

1953 14,713 11,000 ° 25,713 i” 6,050 

1954 19,663 3,495 ® 23,158 5 6,300-6,700 


1955 16,858-16,458 
* Less than $500,000 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Fiscal Unexpended New 
Year Carryover Authority 
1951 _ 924 
1952 1,424 1,775 
1953 2,732 900 
1954 2,982 625 
1955 2,807 


(a) Transferred from 1951 appropriation 


Transfers 


Total 
Available Expenditures 


686 ® 1,610 186 
3,199 467 
3,632 650 
3,607 S00 


1954 Unexpended Balance 
$16.9 Billion 


Monthly Spending Rate 
$550 Million 


Financed Lead Time 
Over 42 Months 


1954 Unexpended Balance 
$2.8 Billion 
Monthly Spending Rate 
$75 Million 
Financed Lead Time 
39 Months 


“Special Procurement” when new appropriation was established 





Support Grows for Wilson Air Force Budget 


More defense information spills as new figures on 


budget are revealed; Administration victory seen likely. 


EFENSE SECRETARY Charles E. 

Wilson, still trying to convince Con- 
gress that no more money than the 
Eisenhower budget asked is needed for 
the Air Force for the fiscal year which 
began July 1, got the support of a strong 
ally last week.—Sen. Homer Ferguson 
(R., Mich.). 

After scanning Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg’s recommendation that $1,- 
435,000,000 be added to the $11,688,000,- 
000 President Eisenhower requested in 
new money and reading Wilson’s re 
buttal (“the Vandenberg proposal is 
simply a request for more money and 
is not substantiated by supporting infor- 
mation”) Ferguson, chairman of the 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
concluded that he had still seen or heard 
nothing which would indicate any need 
for an upward revision of the budget. 

Wilson’s document to the Sub- 
committee was also significant in that it 
gave a new clue to the Defense Secre- 
tary’s thinking, i.e., maybe we've already 
got too much money available for pro- 
curement and shouldn’t we therefore 
make further reductions in new maney 
for 1954? Or, as Wilson put it, “The 
real question (after considering unex- 
pended carryover in recent years) is 
whether further reductions in new 
authorization for fiscal 1954 should not 
be made to reduce to a reasonable basis 
the 24% years of financed lead-time 
which will be carried into fiscal 1955.” 
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It is apparently too late to ask Con 
gress to reduce new money for aircraft 
procurement for fiscal 1954, but if 
Wilson’s thinking continues along pres- 
ent lines, new authorizations for plane 
buying may be cut even more when the 
hiscal 1955 budget is submitted, despite 
previous assurances by Wilson and Air 
Secretary Talbott that the funds de 
ferred would be reinstated next year. 

This is how Vandenberg, who re 
tired June 30 after more than five years 
as AF Chief of Staff, broke down his 
recommendation for the added money: 

® Aircraft and related procurement 
—$353 million more, which, he said, 
would permit the procurement of 447 
airlift and support aircraft. New total: 
$3,848 million. 

® Air base construction—$260 mil- 
lion more. New total: $660 million. 

® Maintenance and operations— 
$600 million more. New total: $3,800 
million. 

® Major procurement other than air- 
craft—$50 million more for powered 
ground equipment and electronic equip- 
ment. Vandenberg said this amount is 
needed to operate planes already on 
order. New total: $675 million. 

® Military personnel pay—$172 mil- 
lion more, a sum he said is required to 
continue recruiting as previously sched- 
uled. New total: $3,472 million. 

In other words, this was how the 
various versions of the AF budget for 


fiscal 1954 compared (in millions): 
Van- 
Tru- Ejisen- den- 
man hower berg 
Budget Budget Letter 
Aircraft and related 


procurement $6664 $3495 $3848 
Major procurement 

other than A/C 900 625 675 
Acquisition and 

construction 

of real property 700 400 660 
Maintenance and 

operation 4235 3200 3800 
Military personnel 

requirements .. 3560 3300 3472 
Research and devel- 

opment 537 475 475 
Reserve personnel 

requirements 23 14.9 14.9 
Air National Guard 128 147.1 147.1 
Contingencies 31 31 31 
Totals $16,778 $11,688 $13,123 


Vandenberg also disclosed how the 
AF, on its own initiative, had reduced 
the $16.8 billion to $15.2 billion shortly 
alter the Eisenhower Administration 
took over. He said this first cut was 
made either because of delays in air 
craft deliveries within the funding 
period or because of a new USAF policy 
to start initial production at reduced 
rates to permit testing of newer types of 
aircraft before ordering the plane model 
into large-scale output. 

The subsequent reduction to Van- 
denberg’s new figure of $13,123,000,000 
was accomplished by: 

® Deferring financing of $665 mil- 
lion in plane production because of 
shortened lead times. 

* Postponing the purchase of 145 
TB-47's costing $400 million. These 
planes had been scheduled to be ordered 
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Where the Money Went 


How Wilson Reduced the Budget 


Items Eliminated or Reduced 


Amount 
(In millions) 


1. Elimination of funds for aircraft not ready for production in the 


period to be covered with 1954 financing 


$1,000 


2. Reductions in the numbers of support-type aircraft such as trans- 


ports, trainers, and helicopters ....... 


476 


3. Elimination of a trainer model which was marginal to the Air 


Force requirements and was in any case being eliminated by the 


Air Force 


4. Reduction in B47 aircraft for training units 
5. Reduction in financing of excessive lead times 


6. Elimination of Increment “A” in January budget 
(Aircraft reserve for short period of combat) 

7. Reductions by Air Force in jet spare engines 

Subtotal of Eliminations or Reductions 


Items Added 


1. Excess lead time left in revised budget 
2. Additional pre-production costs put in revised budget 
3. Contingency for procurement of long lead-time items 


Subtotal of Items Added 


Net reduction from January budget 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee eee 
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4,098 








with 1954 money to train Stratojet 
crews. 

* Eliminating $233 million for the 
beginning of “an aircraft combat reserve 
designed to replace wartime losses for 
a very short period of combat.” 

* Canceling 420 Beech T-36 trainers 
costing $250 million. 

® Reducing operating funds by $558 
million due to the new stretch-out of 
the AF buildup. 

The now-retired AF chief main- 
tained that the additional $1.4 billion he 
was suggesting would permit building 
toward the old goal of 143 wings, al- 
though he added that goal would now 
not be attained until June 30, 1957, 
about 18 months beyond the previous 
plan. He said that if Congress added 
the amount to what Mr. Eisenhower 
had requested, the AF would reach 120 
wings by June, 1954; 135 wings in June, 
1955; 141 in June, 1956; and the 143 by 
the middle of 1957. 


Most unusual part of Vandenberg’s 
request was the $353 million he wants 
for airlift aircraft, a slight shift from 
his previous thinking. As he later ex- 
plained the request for the 447 planes 
to members of the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington. 

“These [airlift] aircraft are neces- 
sary for the war mobility of the Army. 
We have a small Army, and it will al- 
ways be small as compared to the huge 
military manpower of our potential 
enemies. In my opinion, we can do no 
less than to provide that Army with at 
least a limited amount of air mobility ... 


“I am disturbed by the fact that 
the first steps taken toward cutting back 


the strength of the Air Force were taken 
at the expense of airlift for all the armed 
forces. This resulted apparently from a 
tendency to regard airlift as a kind of 
luxurious substitute for surface trans- 
portation. I do not think this attitude 
is justifiable, even in peace, for we have 
learned that many movements of sup- 
plies and particularly of personnel can 
be accomplished more cheaply by air- 
craft than by other means... . J Airlift 
in war is no luxury. It is a life and 
death necessity for any kind of force 
other than massive and overwhelming 
ground forces which we do not and will 
never possess.” 

After analyzing Vandenberg’s rec- 
ommendations (“This proposal repre- 
sents Gen. Vandenberg’s personal opin- 
ion and in no sense is an official budget 
request”) Secretary Wilson made his 
counter argument to the Ferguson sub- 
committee, concluding, “We feel that 
the official budget, as approved by the 
President, provides adequate financing 
for the Air Force for Fiscal Year 1954.” 

In that eight-page document, Wil- 
son took up Vandenberg’s recommenda- 
tions one by one: 

* Plane buying: “The unexpended 
balance estimated to be carried into fiscal 
1955 is between $16.5 and $16.9 billion. 
. . » The $23.2 billion available for ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1954 provides financ- 
ing for all of fiscal 1954 and 24 years 
beyond (based on a probable monthly 
spending rate of $550 million. . . . If 
they (447 airlift planes) are found to 
be necessary in the financing period, 
they can be financed by reducing over- 


financed lead time. . . . The additional 
. . . $353 million . . . would add 20 days’ 
additional financing to an already over- 
financed program.” 

® Base construction: “$2 billion will 
be available for contracting in fiscal 
1954. . . . There is no reason to believe, 
on the basis of past performance and 
the present state of AF plans, that funds 
in excess of $2 billion could be effectively 
placed under contract during the next 
12 months.” 

* Maintenance and _ operations: 
“With the 1954 budget as requested, 
there will have been financed since 
Korea $12.7 billion for aircraft spares 
and spare parts... . / Allowing $1.5 bil- 
lion for increased stock levels and pro- 
visions for war reserves, about $3.2 bil- 
lion would be consumed by the end of 
fiscal 1954. There would be $9.5 billion 
of such equipment still in inventory or 
on order.” 

* Procurement other than aircraft: 
“The additional $50 million would 
merely add 20 days (additional financ- 
ing to programs which will already have 
been financed four years ahead... . If 
the $50 million of ground-powered and 
electronic equipment . . . is required, it 
can be financed without difficulty by 
slight adjustments within the $3.6 bil- 
lion which will be available (for 1954 
expenditure ).” 

® Personnel: (Vandenberg had said 
the $172 million additional would pro- 
vide the AF with the 1,035,000 men it 
would actually need in June, 1954) “The 
initial plan presented by the AF for the 
utilization of the 970,000 man-years 
provided in the budget for fiscal year 
1954 still included excess numbers (of 
non-combat personnel). . . . Substantial 
reductions can still be made in these 
areas without affecting the Air Force’s 
military effectiveness.” 

The issues between Wilson and 
Vandenberg, therefore, have been 
sharply drawn and the final decision 
still rests with the Congress. Vanden- 
berg’s presentation undoubtedly is very 
tempting even to the Republicans who 
have profound respect for President 
Eisenhower’s military background and 
knowledge. For under the General’s 
proposal, the U.S. can have a good 
portion of its cake (a reduction in AF 
funds from $16.7 to $13.1 billion) and 
consume it too (by getting 143-wings, 
even if there is an 18-month delay). 

Vandenberg has now left the arena 
and the fight has been taken up by Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), former AF 
Secretary. But with all the namecalling, 
it appeared last week that the President 
Eisenhower's budget for the AF would 
prevail in essence, even though a token 
amount might be added by both Houses. 
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CONVAIR’S YB-60 jet bomber, which company officials have claimed has great potential as a jet tanker or transport. 


Logistics Demands Jet Transports: Convair 


McNarney cites firm’s experience with turboprops, 


terms them “more immediately feasible” than turbojets. 


HE RAPIDLY mounting interest in 

the turboprop-powered transport as 
the most promising avenue for early 
economic jet operations has been given 
another solid push by Convair. 

Throwing its support behind the 
need for basic government participation 
in the development of American-built 
jet- and turboprop-powered transports, 
Convair president General Joseph T. 
McNarney has advised the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
now considering prototype legislation: 

“While we continue to study and 
plan on a long range basis for the even- 
tual development of a jet transport, it 
is our considered belief that the more 
immediately feasible commercial trans- 
port development beyond the current 
piston-powered aircraft lies in the turbo- 
prop field, with which we have a his- 
tory of experience.” 

McNarney’s comments revived two 
prominent rumors regarding Convair’s 
transport interests: 

® McNarney’s own comments on 
the tanker transport potentials of the 
YB-60 jet bomber, which lost out to the 
Boeing B-52 as the country’s jet inter- 
continental bomber; 

® Reports, which are particularly 
wide-spread abroad, that Convair has a 
“CV-440” under development, a four- 
engine turboprop replacement for the 
CV-340. 

The YB-60, which was built in 
record time at Convair’s Fort Worth 
plant (see box) grosses about 300,000 
pounds. Powered by eight Pratt & Whit- 
ney J57 engines, the YB-60 has a span 
of 206 feet, and length of 171 feet. 
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Regardless of the immediacy of 
Convair’s jet or turboprop plans, Mc- 
Narney made a good case for the 
country’s and the industry’s need for 
this type of commercial and _ logistic 
transport. 

But McNarney placed his main em- 
phasis on the military demand for high 
speed logistic transports: 





On the Cover 
AUGUST C. ESENWEIN, recently 


elected vice-president of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., is manager of the 
company’s Fort Worth Division, a post 
he has held since December, 1950. As 
head of this $55 million facility, the 
production center for 170 B-36 inter- 
continental bombers, Esenwein directs 
the activities of more than 20,000 em- 
ployees with a monthly payroll of about 
$8 million. 

Esenwein, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, has long been associated with 
aviation, having owned an OX-5 Eagle 
Rock biplane soon after he was out of 
college. Later he set up a fixed base 
operation at Buffalo's Municipal air- 
port, served as liaison engineer with 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., acted as manager 
of Fabricators, Inc., of Erie, Pa. (a tool 
manufacturing company), and then 
served with the Air Force’s Air Mate- 
riel Command during World War II. 

Prior to joining Convair in Septem- 
ber, 1950, Esenwein helped form Avia- 
tion Maintenance Corp. at Van Nuys, 
Calif., in the early postwar years, and 
served as its vice president and gen- 
eral manager until 1949. He then joined 
Piper Aircraft Corp. as general man- 
ager, the post from which he joined 
Convair as assistant general manager. 





* Existing and growing threat of 
Russian submarine supremacy, far ex- 
ceeding that with which the Germans 
nearly drove the Allies from the seas in 
1942-1943, demands that the Defense De 
partment assure an “alternate and/or 
concurrent overseas supply system free 
from this danger.” 

* Aerial logistic support of Strategic 
Air Command and Air Defense Com- 
mand activities on D-Day must be pro- 
vided without robbing the entire com- 
mercial airline fleet at a time when it is 
essential to the nation’s productive 
capacity. 

* High speed transport offers the 
versatility needed to support military ac- 
tion anywhere in the world. How can 
the Air Force shrug its shoulders at the 
doubling of speed provided by jet versus 
piston-powered transports, as it now 
does? 

* Air lift offers a logical answer 
to Congress’s program to reduce the 
number of permanent type advance air 
bases abroad. Fewer and smaller bases 
could be expanded rapidly to meet war 
time demands if enough airlift were 
available. 

® Airlift will pay for itself by cut- 
ting down the spare parts supply line, 
as already proved with one jet engine 
in Korean operation today, and by 
getting much-needed material where it 
is needed when it is needed—i.c., it 
could have eliminated the ammunition 
shortage in Korea when none existed in 
the U. S. 

Does all this mean Convair will get 
into the jet transport market? Maybe 
they'll build turboprop planes, McNarney 
hinted, but “Convair is not likely to be 
included among this group of com- 
panies engaged in production of jet 
transports—at least not for the next five 
or six years.” eee 
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Three Years 


By Bup Baer 
UNE 25th marked the end of three 


years of war in Korea and an op- 
portunity to evaluate the role of the jet- 
powered fighter in actual warfare. If the 
truce negotiations now under way in 
Korea are successful, the U. S. Air 
Force’s and Navy’s records in these 36 
months may represent the final scores of 
the Korean war. 

Three years of air warfare in Korea 
have taught the United States many tac- 
tical and strategical lessons: 

* As the proving ground for a jet 
aircraft Korea has proved the jet fighter, 
despite its complexities, a potent weapon 
good for aerial warfare and ground sup- 
port. 

*U.S. pilots have mastered the 
techniques of high speed jet warfare, the 
art of fighting at speeds about double 
World War II experience. 

* The combination of low flying 
spotter aircraft and jets for ground sup- 
port has proved an important develop- 
ment in destroying enemy ground in- 
stallations. 
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of Air War 


® The helicopter has come into its 
own as the “angel of mercy” evacuating 
wounded soldiers from the front lines. 

® Defensive capabilities of our inter- 
ceptor fighters in combination with 
radar networks have been proved. 

Since the beginning of the “police 
action” on June 25, 1950, North Amer 
ican F-86 Sabrejets have accounted for 
the lion’s share of Russian MiG-15’s that 
have been downed. Sabres have been lost 
in the process, but for each one, more 
than a dozen MiG’s were shot out of 
the sky, a formidable ratio. 


MiG Losses 

MiG-15 losses up to June 13 of this 
year included 745 destroyed, 140 prob- 
ably destroyed, and 889 damaged. USAF 
jet losses (all types including the Sabre) 
are tallied at 81, air-to-air; 234, ground 
fire; and 86 from other causes, such as 
accidents. The air-to-air combat ratio for 
MiG’s vs. Sabres is derived from 707 
MiG’s destroyed vs. 56 sabres downed. 

Siace the first of this year, Sabre 
pilots have been destroying MiG’s at a 
20-to-1 ratio. At a cost of nine F-86’s, 
187 MiG’s were eliminated. 


Tae 4) a-te) 


The success of the F-86 over the 
MiG could be accredited to the use of a 
fire control system for aiming the guns. 
The F-86 has a small automatic radar 
that measures range to the target and 
centinually furnishes this information to 
the computing system. Gyroscopes meas- 
ure the rate of turning of the aircraft, 
and the svstem automatically computes 
the lead angle. 

During three years of jet combat, 
U.S. pilots have learned to make good 
use of the precious seconds available for 
a MiG “kill” at speeds of 10 miles a 
minute. Their stamina has undergone a 
rigorous test in withstanding great ac- 
celerations, twists, turns, and dives. 

The Sabre record is even more 
significant since many MiG’s escaped to 
the sanctuary north of the Yalu River. It 
was indeed a new type of air war in 
those three years. The Allied forces 
have never had air supremacy because of 
the peculiar geographical limitations, but 
they did have air superiority. 

Naval air units, consisting of Doug- 
las AD Skyraiders, F4U Corsairs, Grum- 
man F9F Panther Jets, Martin PBM’s, 
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and Lockheed P2V Neptunes, contrib- 
uted greatly to the Allied air arm. Navy 
planes were employed mostly for inter- 
diction purposes, cutting off the enemy’s 
source of supply by bombing and straf- 
ing raids up and down the Korean pen- 
insula. Some close support work was 
undertaken by carrier-based Naval air- 
craft. 

Combat sorties flown by carrier- 
based Navy and Marine aircraft num- 
bered more than 250,000 during the 
three-year period. Despite an increase 
in enemy anti-aircraft fire the past year, 
losses have remained constant. Between 
June 1, 1952, and May 31, 1953, Marine- 
Navy units lost 170 aircraft to anti-air- 
craft fire and three in aerial combat. 

In three years, losses have totaled 
537 planes to ground fire and only four 
in aerial combat. Enemy aircraft de- 
stroyed by these units numbered 23 in 
aerial combat and 74 on the ground in 
36 months’ action. 

In three years in Korea, the Navy 
has released estimates of the following 
damage inflicted on enemy forces: troop 
casualties, 86,000; buildings destroyed, 
45,000; locomotives, 391; railroad cars, 
6,000; bridges, 2,000; tanks, 249; ve- 
hicles, 7,500, and power plants, 33. 

On this anniversary, and it could be 
the last one, top Pentagon officials are 
tuking stock of what has transpired 
since Lt. Col. James W. Little of Rock 
Springs, Wyo., shot down the first 
enemy aircraft, an LA-7, on June 27, 
1950. 


Ground Support 

In the initial period, air power was 
devoted almost entirely to support ol 
friendly ground forces, with attacks and 
supporting air operations made around- 
the-clock in all types of weather. The 
net result was a staggering toll of North 
Korea’s industrial potential, its then 
limited air arm, and supply lines lead- 
ing to the battle areas. The propeller- 
driven Mustangs of World War II fame 
carried a good deal of the workload at 
the outset. : 

The reliable F-51’s, still seeing serv 
ice in Korea, soon saw the jet force take 
over in the form of Lockheed F-80's, 
Republic F-84’s, F-86’s, and only recently 
the Lockheed F-94. The F-94 “Star- 
fire” is the first aircraft in combat to 
use all-rocket armament in the form of 
24 2.75” nose rockets. 

Strategic bombing by B-29’s in 
Korea was a quick job. In less than 
three months, B-29 power eliminated 
major industrial targets of North Korea 
that were supplying enemy armed forces 
with vital combat material. The World 
War II bombers then switched to a tac- 
tical role to help isolate the battle field 
by attacks on bridges, marshalling yards, 
supply centers, and airfields. Some even 
undertook close support work. 
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Perhaps the most important lesson 
from Korea, other than techniques 
gained in jet combat, was the close sup- 
port work undertaken by the Air Force. 
Here jet fighters, directed by a low fly- 
ing spotter plane (usually a T-6), blasted 
dug-in enemy installations with machine 
gun fire, rockets, and bombs. The pene- 
tration of the napalm fire bomb proved 
devastating. Mountainous Korean terrain 
required precision flying in these low- 
level attacks. 

Helicopter rescue aircraft became a 
vital factor in combat operations, saving 
the lives of thousands of United Nations 
personnel. Main types of rescue rotor 
craft—Sikorsky H-5’s and H-19’s— 
picked up pilots and ground personnel 
behind enemy lines and evacuated the 
sick and wounded. 

Combat cargo aircraft and troup 
carrier groups put to exhaustive use 
such aircraft as Fairchild C-119’s, Cur 
tiss C-46’s, and Douglas C-47's, C-54’s, 
and C-124’s in hauling millions of tons 
of personnel and supplies in logistical 
support of UN combat operations. 

While action continued in Korea, 
radar networks were continually being 
improved in nearby Japan by the Japan 
Air Detense Force, performing its mis- 
sion of guarding aerial approaches to 
Japan. 

The unit now has F-86’s for patrol 
ard interception missions. Aircraft from 
the defense force engaged two Russian 
built aircraft last February, sending one 
smoking back to its home base. The 
japanese have vowed to take active steps 
against planes intruding over Japanese 
erritory. 

In Korea, Air Force aircraft found 
ground fire to be the greatest nemesis. 
Since the beginning of the war, more 
than 500 USAF planes have been shot 
down—234 jets and 282 propeller-driven 
planes (as of June 13). The grand total 
of UN planes lost to ground fire is 645. 

Add air-to-air 
causes and the total AF figure hits 951. 
On the other hand, the enemy’s total 
losses since the start of the war number 
916 destroyed, 167 probably destroyed, 
and 978 damaged. 

In nearly three years of fighting, the 
following destruction claims have been 
reported by USAF and attached units 
(South African, Australian, and shore 
based Marine units): 


losses and _ other 


Attached 
Item USAF Units Total 

Sorties flown 680,447 113,808 794,255 
Vehicles 

destroyed 72,353 7,270 79,623 
Railroad cars 

destroyed 9,115 1,056 10,171 
Bridges 

destroyed... 764 255 1,019 
Tanks destroyed 1,144 142 1,286 
Troop 

casualties 144,913 35,902 180,815 





THE RECORD 
OF DESTRUCTION 


by USAF and attached units 
as of June 13, 1953 





180,815 
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Convair Gets Contract 
To Service B-36's 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
has been awarded an Air Force contract 
for inspection, maintenance, and repair 
of all Convair-built USAF B-36’s at the 
Fort Worth Division in the first agree- 
ment in which aircraft are returned to 
the original manufacturer for major 
servicing. 

The program, which is understood 
to run over a period of “several” years, 
has been termed SAM-SAC (specialized 
aircraft maintenance for the Strategic 
Air Command). 

Such work is already under way on 
some planes, including the YB-36, al- 
though the SAM-SAC project will not 
hit its peak until next year when 6,000 
workers will be assigned to the pro- 
gram, according to August C. Esenwein, 
Convair vice president. An outgrowth 
of Convair’s “Worthmore” project, in 
which B-36’s were returned to Fort 
Worth for “one-time” checkups, the 
plan may be used in other aircraft firms 
to lessen repair workloads on USAF 
depots. 

The new program will speed up 
the servicing of B-36’s, keeping more of 
the heavy bombers in operation, and 
will help stabilize employment at the 
Convair plant when B-36 production 
ends late next year, Esenwein said. The 
aircraft will be reconditioned into “serv- 
iceable” but not necessarily “like new” 
condition, he added. 


‘Substantial’ Use 
Definition Discarded 


A proposal which would have clari- 
fied CAA administrative regulations and 
defined “substantial use” of airports by 
military services as 300 aircraft move- 
ments per month or more has been 
discarded by CAA Administrator F. 
B. Lee at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The proposal had 
been worked out by former Administra- 
tor C. F. Horne to give airport opera- 
tors a standard by which they could 
gauge charges to the military for air- 
port use. 

Pentagon contention is that pro- 
posed rule would result in many air- 
port operators establishing use charges 
for itinerant military aircraft, which 
neither the Air Force nor the Navy 
could pay for budgetary and administra- 
tive reasons. 

If the rule were adopted, CAA 
was told, it would necessitate issuance 
ot order by both services prohibiting 
aircraft from use of all airports not 
covered by a military airport use or 
lease agreement. 
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News 


Briefs 





New Air Force vice chief of staff is 
Lt. Gen. Thomas D. White, who has 
been confirmed by the Senate with the 
rank of general. 

e + 

Seaboard & Western has been ap- 
proved for membership in the Indepen- 
dent Military Air Transport Associa- 
tion by IMATA’s board of directors. 
Total membership is now 15. 

ee 

Gordon M. Bain, generally con- 
sidered the CAB’s most influential staff 
member, may soon be replaced in an 
Administration-sponsored move, accord- 
ing to persistent rumor. Bain joined the 
CAB in 1951, when it was headed by 
D. W. Rentzel. 

a e 

Approximately 80 co-pilots have 
been furloughed by Pan American “due 
to conditions beyond the company’s con- 
trol.” PAA was recently criticized by 
the CAB for “over-scheduling” in _ its 
Latin American division. 

e * 

Tourist air fares were responsible in 
large measure for travel spending by 
Americans that rose from $195 million 
to $256 million last year in the European 
and Mediterranean area. Total spending 
by Americans abroad hit $822 million, 
and another $175 million went to foreign 
ships and airlines. U.S. international 
carriers took $180 million in fares. 

os ” 

A report that Northwest Orient 
Airlines has worked out an arrangement 
to lease Douglas DC-6B’s in order to 
replace five DC-4’s which may be re- 
called by the Air Force is just “a recap 
of a previous rumor,” according to the 
company. Several deals are under con- 
sideration, but none is final yet. 

e = 

New member of the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association is Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. 

ee 


All authority for running Resort 
Airlines will now reside in the presi- 
dent, Walter Sternberg, following a 
change in the by-laws. Responsibility 
had been given to the chairman of the 
board, Clinton Davidson, Jr., early last 
year. 

a a 

Steeper climbs after take-off, de- 
signed to cut noise, have been demon- 
strated at Newark Airport by the Na- 
tional Air Transport Coordinating Com- 
mittee. Airline flights would climb to 
1200 feet in a shorter time. Five trials 
were run for a group of mayors of 
neighboring communities. 


President Eisenhower has praised 
“constructive local leadership” following 
the decision by the people of Toledo to 
build a new airport at city expense with- 
out either state or Federal aid. Voters 
approved a $3.5 million bond issue. 

ee 

Northrop Aircraft and its subsidiary, 
Radiophone Co., netted a profit of $2.4 
million ($3.76 a share) during the nine 
months ended April 30. Backlog as of 
that date: $531 million. 

ee 

TWA will set up maintenance fa- 
cilities at Philadelphia for the first time, 
according to principles of an agreement 
which has been reached between the 
carrier and the city. A new hangar and 
100 additional maintenance personnel 
would be involved. , 

ee 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. has sold 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute, which 
will be merged with California Flyers 
School of Aeronautics and operated un- 
der the name of Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute. CFSA location at Inglewood. 
James L. McKinley will continue as 
managing director of the school. 

a . 

Five British firms—Bristol, Fairey, 
Percival, Saunders-Roe and Westland— 
have submitted designs to meet British 
European Airways’ specification for a 
40-passenger 150-mph helicopter, BEA 
chairman Lord Douglas has told Amert- 


CAN AVIATION. 
ee 


Discussions have been held between 
Seaboard & Western Airlines and TAE 
National Greek Airlines with a view 
toward arranging for S&W to operate 
some of TAE’s longer routes in Europe. 
It is understood there are no immediate 
plans for S&W to operate a new TAE 


soute to the U. S. 
ee 


Terming the Department of Com- 
merce’s year-long study of user charges 
for the Federal Airways a “waste of 
time,” Under Secretary of Commerce 
Robert B. Murray, Jr., was unprepared 
to comment on the next step. Probable 
result: no user charge legislation this 
year. 

ee 

A new electronics division has been 
set up for Aircraft Engineering & Main- 
tenance Co., Oakland, Calif., one of 
four firms handling maintenance and 
overhaul for the Military Air Transport 
Service. The division will be set up on 
more than 100,000 square feet at the 
Oakland Airport. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT FLYING SUIT, designed by Douglas, cuts 12 pounds 
from weight of current suit. Harness and seat belt are built into coverall. 


Designing the Cockpit to the Man 


Increased ingenuity must compensate for human 
limitations, now the weak link in the aircraft design chain. 


T IS COMMON knowledge that in 

the infancy of aviation very little 
thought was given to the pilot other 
than to provide a place for him to ride 
and handles to perform the required 
control functions. Instrumentation was 
extremely simple or non-existent. For 
these early airplanes such provisions for 
the pilot may have been adequate be- 
cause, in many cases, the performance 
limits of the man probably exceeded 
those of his airplane. 

In sharp contrast is the present 
situation of the man in an airplane 
cockpit. While aircraft performance has 
been developing at a tremendous pace, 
the performance limits of man have re- 
mained nearly constant. Only by the 
exercise of considerable ingenuity, train- 
ing, selection, and the expenditure of a 
great amount of work can the capabil- 
ities of man be extended to permit him 
to remain in command of his aircraft. 

More ingenuity and much more 
work will be necessary to keep the air- 
plane functional demands on the pilot 
within the limitations of the human- 
machine combination. 

In the jeb of getting the best man- 
a'rplane combination, there are many 
factors to be taken into consideration 
and each should be given proper con- 
sideration in the problem. This will be 
just as true in the case of the man con- 
trolling his aircraft from a _ remote 
guidance station as 2+ is for the piloted 
aircraft. 
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® Size: In every airplane the ar- 
rangement and sizing of the cockpit has 
a direct influence on the operational 
efficiency and safety of the pilot and 
crew. Within the dimensional limits 
covering the accepted variations in men, 
and including all movement necessary 
for flight and/or combat, the smallest 
cockpit should give the greatest overall 
safety because of better reach con- 
venience of units in the cockpit and 
better outside visibility due to smaller 
canopies with transparencies closer to 
the pilot’s eyes. 

In addition to the direct gains in 
operational efficiency with the small 
cockpits, additional safety factors such 
as smaller target area and better body 
restraint and protection under crash 
conditions are more readily realized. . . . 

® Data: Perhaps one of the greatest 





Because of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the subject matter, 
AMERICAN AVIATION presents on 
this and the following pages the 
first portion of a paper titled “En- 
gineering the Cockpit to the Man,” 
presented at a recent symposium on 
“Frontiers of Man-Controlled Flight” 
under the auspices of the University 
of California and The Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences by A. M. 
Mayo of Douglas Aircraft Co. As 
chief of the Equipment and Interior 
Group at Douglas-El Segundo, 
Mayo has been prominent in the 
development of survival equipment 
and procedures. 





improvements in cockpit design can be 
made in the simplification of flight data 
presentation. Experience and basic psy- 
chological studies indicate that the in- 
strument simplification should proceed 
in the direction of eliminating all un- 
necessary information and presenting 
only that which is required so that a 
minimum of mental interpretation or 
translation is required. 

Since direct visual contact requires 
relatively little mental interpretation, an 
instrument system which can duplicate 
or approach a direct visual contact 
presentation would seem to be desirable. 

Whether this or another system is 
proved best, it is believed to be funda- 
mental that the pilot will do a better 
job if he is not required to learn two 
basic systems of flying, as is the tendency 
with present instrument versus visual 
flight reference systems. 


Optimum System 

Likewise the optimum control sys- 
tem might be one so integrated with 
the flight data presentation system that 
many of the purely mechanical details 
ot flight, particularly those requiring 
speed of action or precision beyond 
human capabilities, would be taken care 
of by reliable sensory, computer and 
actuator links, leaving only basic flight 
information to be presented to and 
monitored or taken over by the pilot. 

. » - Immediate steps which may be 
taken to improve cockpit instrumenta- 
tion include the elimination of instru- 
ments which supply unnecessary or con- 
fusing information and better application 
of human engineering techniques to 
those remaining. The unnecessary in- 
struments can be generally defined as 
those which supply data not absolutely 
required, information which can _ be 
supplied by or integrated into an exist- 
ing instrument, or vital information on 
situations about which the pilot can do 
nothing. 

Instrument development programs 
should be aimed at the future jobs of 
piloting vehicles which may approach 
the limits of the atmosphere and which 
may or may not provide for a human 
pilot within the vehicles themselves. 

* Personal equipment: In the small, 
safe, and efficient cockpit, the pilot's 
personal equipment items need critical 
consideration. 

Fundamentally this equipment 
should provide the greatest practical 
safety during the emergency for which 
used and should interfere as little as 
possible with normal comfort and 
maneuverability of the pilot or crew- 
man. Safety harnesses, by this premise, 
should be simple to use, light, and 
should provide minimum bulk and ad- 
justments. The ultimate may be a sys- 
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.tem using the normal flight clothing 
as the restraining medium. 
Parachutes, rafts, and similar equip- 
ment should be adequate for the type 
of emergencies or operations contem- 
plated, but not necessarily entirely ade- 
quate for all possible contingencies. . . . 










WHAT MANEUVERS DEMAND 








Oxygen equipment is currently part 
ot the more cumbersome and trouble- 












ee? — AIR some personal equipment because of 
TURN typical acceleroti : 
ve eumraten end Geretien mask problems, large hoses which must 





typical acceleration and duration —1 G for .5 sec. to +3 G for .5 sec. 
+2 G for 35 sec. to +5 G for 15 sec. . be clipped to clothing, and large com- 
plicated oxygen pressure and breathing 
regulators. Small, compact, light-weight 
regulators requiring only small hoses 
are needed to improve the pilot’s per- 
sonal gear. Bailout bottles, if required, 
can be redesigned to permit more de- 
sirable location to reduce interference 


under normal flight conditions. 







PULL UP—70° DIVE CATAPULT TAKE OFF 
typical acceleration and duration typical acceleration and duration 
+ 4G for 3 sec. to +6 G for } sec 3 G for 2 to 3 sec. 






PUSH OVER—70° DIVE : 

typical acceleration and duration ARRESTED LANDING : : . 

0 G for 35 sec. to —1 G for 15 sec. 7 acceleration and duration = Protective Clothing 
ior | to 2 sec. & 







Clothing designed to protect the 
pilot against the severe climatic and ex- 
treme environmental conditions en- 

WHAT A MAN CAN STAND countered in flight of high performance 
- aircraft will in general be emergency 
; clothing whose actual useful life, in all 
probability, will be only an infinitestimal 
percentage of the time it is worn in the 
cockpit. For this reason pilot protective 
clothing which provides maximum com- 
fort under normal flight conditions, 
even at the expense of some protection 
under the fringe emergency conditions, 
should give the best overall results. 
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HEAVY LINES INDICATE 
LIMITS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
FOR THE POSTURE SHOWN 
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It is believed that in the design of 
any emergency equipment the _phil- 
osophy of obtaining maximum efficiency 
for normal flight conditions and ap- 
proaching the emergency condition on 
a realistic probability basis cannot be too 
strongly recommended. 


1.0 


TIME 
(SEC.) * Emphasis on vision: This will 
continue to increase in importance as 
the time factor reduces man’s ability to 
act within the limits of the airplane per 
formance requirements. The time con- 
stant of the human link in the control 
system servomechanism is becoming an 
increasingly important factor. 


0.1 





TEST DATA 





As the rate of response requirements | 
of airplane control increases, it is prob- 
able that the man will be increasingly by- 
passed and used only as an intelligence 
monitor to set up the performance pro 
gram and make decisions on non-pre- 
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determined conditions. 
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500 1000 With the wide range of frequencies 
over which visual and oral intelligence 
may be transmitted, it should be pos- 
sible to reach out ahead of the aircraft 
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ACCELERATION IN G and provide the pilot with information 


in time for effective decisions. Even 
% complete electronic flight data presenta- 


















PILOT ENDURANCE of acceleration, a basic limitation of the human being in high ON, however, will not decrease the need 
speed aircraft, varies with his position, his equipment (i.e—“G” suits) and the time. for continued improvement in interior 
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G-E Development Program Will Save USAF | 
$100,000,000 On B-47 Powerplants 


Engine Improvements Double Service Life Between Overhauls of J47-25 


Directing some of its best engineering efforts at 
making a good engine even better, General Electric has 
succeeded in doubling the life expectancy between 
overhauls of the J47-25 engine, powerplant of the 
famous Boeing B-47 Stratojet. 


This extended life is the direct result of a continuing 
program at General Electric to improve the perform- 
ance of production engines while designing more power- 
ful, lighter-weight, more efficient engines for the future. 
Does it pay off? G-E engine improvements, coupled 
with the Air Force’s quality control and field main- 
tenance program, will save U.S. taxpayers $100,000,000 
a year on the -25 engine alone! 


Actually General Electric’s engine improvement and 
development program has resulted in over 3000 im- 
provements in the J47 engine—ranging in scope from 
a minor change in fasteners to a major change in com- 
bustion chambers. 


But engine improvements alone are not enough at 
G.E. First and largest manufacturer of jet engines in 
the U.S., General Electric is also continually improving 
manufacturing processes. Vertical assembly is a good 


example: it saves space, speeds assembly, assures op- 
timum alignment of engine parts. 

Such improvements are the basis for the statement, 
“Progress is our most important product.” Section 
230-18, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


POWERED BY SIX G-E J47-25 engines, the Boeing B-47 Stratojet can 
now fly twice as many hours between engine overhauls .. . a direct 
result of G.E.'s engine improvement and development program and the 
USAF's quality control and field maintenance program. 
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UP TO 70,000 
acceptable, but 


cockpit illumination. 

Some of the problems pertaining 
to visual effects of increased light dis- 
persion and similar phenomena at high 
altitude have been solved and additional 
data are needed effectively to design 
cockpits for extended flight at high 
altitucle. 


® Acceleration: In the present type 
of aircraft flying at high altitude, ac- 
celerations imposed on the pilot may be 
of low order of magnitude but of re- 
latively long duration. In current air- 
planes it is desirable to wear protective 
clothing in crder to achieve high levels 
of operationa! efficiency. 

For the longer periods of relatively 
low order of accelerations, better pro- 
tective clothing and rotatable or reclin- 
ing seats may be desirable. High rates 
of acceleration which will probably be 
encountered in some future types of air- 
craft may require much greater atten- 
tion to position and other acceleration- 
protective methods. 

More data and education concern- 
ing the psycho-physiological aspects of 
reduced gravity and “weightlessness” 
are needed. Since the human body is 
relatively constant in its ability to with- 
stand the stresses imposed upon it, the 
only methods of extending man’s phys- 
iological limits lie in the incorporation 
of mechanisms and devices to take ad- 
vantage of all of the unique physiolog- 
ical characteristics. 

In order for the engineer to apply 
his ingenuity effectively, he must have 
medical intormation relating to the 
problems concerned. For the most 
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FEET altitude air cycle 
above 70,000 feet self-contained systems are desirable. 





refrigeration systems may prove 


efficient use by engineers and flight per- 
sonnel, it is suggested that pertinent 
information be presented in simplified 
chart form. Even when information is 
meager and may not completely account 
for all fundamental changes to systems 
affected by acceleration, it is still be- 
lieved that such charts are useful. 

On page 24 is a chart which re- 
lates accelerations which primarily ef- 








MAXIMUM dist- 
tances represent a 
faint sight stimulus 
slightly out of 


exact line of vision 
with the human 
subject 

conditioned 


not pre- 
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1000 * 2000 3000 
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AS PLANES SPEED UP, distance travelled 
before a pilot can react increases steadily. 


fect the hydrostatic circulatory system to 
those accelerations which primarily affect 
body structure without being so precise 
that the slope of the curves would be 
affected by changes in the fundamental 
body system affected by the stress. 

* Temperatures: From the 
point of the commercial airline 
senger, it would seem that the tempera- 
ture problems were largely solved. How- 
ever on any clear night one may see con- 
crete evidence, in the form of meteors, 
that high velocity in the earth’s atmos- 
phere can have a devastating effect on 
materials which are normally considered 
to be heat resistant. 

Fortunately the high temperatures 
encountered at high altitude and the 
high aerodynamic temperatures do not 
have the same meaning as at sea level. 
The total energy of each particle of mass 
is still in true proportion to its tempera- 
ture, but the particles are so widely 
dispersed that heat transfer by conduc- 


view- 
pas- 


tion and convection becomes negligible 
and radiation becomes the primary heat 
transfer media. 

One of the very 
heat transfer problems for space flight 
will be concerned with structural tem- 
perature control. In order to safely re 
enter the atmosphere, the aerodynamic 
and radiation heat transfer characteristics 
of the space craft will need to be in 
such balance that substantially all of 
the terrific kinetic speed energy and 
gravitational potential energy of the 
craft can be dissipated by radiant heat 
transfer. This must obviously be ac- 
complished within the structural tem 
perature limitations of the materials 
used, or the craft will merely become 
another vaporizing meteor. 


most important 


There are many applications of the 
air cycle refrigeration systems used with 
engine compressed air. With modifica 
tions these systems can probably be used 
up to altitudes of 70,000 feet. Ram air 
systems which are independent of a 
compressed air source within the air 
planes can probably be used for high 
speed aircraft utilizing ram jet engines 
and flying below 70,000 feet altitude. 

Because of the low air density at 
altitudes above 70,000 feet, the refrigera 
tion will tend to be self con 
tained or depend on radiation. 


One of the simple self-contained 


systems 


systems may be the evaporation of liquid 
oxygen which is available for fuel 
oxidation and breathing purposes. One 
of the simplest cooling and heating sys 
tems may be easily visualized by think 
ing in terms of a rocket type aircrait, 
one which is a dull (high 
emissivity) surface and the other a shiny 
(low emissivity) surface. With this type 
of system, temperature control could be 
a function of the proportion of dull or 
shiny surface exposed directly to the 
sun. (To be continued in the next issue) @ @ © 
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NEW C-W electronic control loading equipment is 


viewed through open nose section of C-124A simulator. 


C-W Electronics Backlog: $25 Million 


Rapid growth during past four years continues; 


firm’s possession of basic patents gives C-W edge. 


AST-MOVING expansion of elec- 

tronics in aviation, a trend that 
caught on during World War H and has 
skyrocketed to new dimensions each 
year in the postwar period, continues 
unabated. Drawn into its fold by choice 
or by fear of competitive extinction have 
been many long-established aircraft and 
accessory firms. Individual successes have 
been as phenomenal as the growth of 
the electronics industry itself. 

Prominent example is  Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., which at the war’s end 





FLIGHT DUPLICATOR gets final check. 


JULY 6, 1953 


had its interests centered in three divi 
sions: the C-W Aircraft Division in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Columbus, O.; the 
Propeller Division in Caldwell, N. J.; 
and the Wright Aeronautical Division 
in Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

Today the airplane division is 
gone, and a new facility—the Curtiss- 
Wright Electronics Division at Carl- 
stadt, N. J.—has taken its place. 

Wright's choice in electronics was 
a field in itself—that of aircraft flight 
simulation for training. Tracing the 


RADIO AIDS units are universal type. 


division’s growth from an embryo re- 
search and development facility in 1944 
to its consolidation with the propeller 
division in 1949, and more recently to 
a full division, Curtiss-Wright in an 
exclusive report to AMERICAN AVIATION, 
points up these statistics: 

® Four years ago annual business in 
electronics was $8,000. Last year Curtiss- 
Wright deliveries were valued at $10 
million, with current backlogs $25 mil 
lion. 

* Four years ago employment stood 
at 86 people; the present total is over 
900. Plant space has been expanded 
400°, trom 25,000 square feet in 1949 
to 125,000 square feet today. 

Curtiss-Wright, with an early start, 
is in the driver’s seat in the business. 
Through its chief engineer, Richard C. 
Dehmel, it holds the patents governing 
all electronic flight simulators. Already 
licensed by Wright to build Dehmel 
simulators are foreign firms Redifon, 
Ltd., of London (producing Boeing 377 
and de Havilland Comet designs for 
British Overseas Airways Corp.) and 
Canadian Aviation Electronics, Ltd., 
(building a model for Avro CF-100’s). 

With the simulator just about a 
must for every new military fighter and 
bomber placed in production, and the 
commercial market still virtually un- 
tapped, the future is promising. Military 
services, particularly the USAF, are sold 
on simulators, with these “big jobs” 
(Boeing C-97, Convair B-36, and Doug 
las C-124) in the past going to Curtiss 
Wright and an order for the Boeing 
B-52 now in negotiation. 

The other big market eyed by C-W, 
but one that has been slow in develop- 
ing, is that represented by the scheduled 
airlines. Only Pan American World Air- 
ways and United Air Lines have bought 
to date. Irony is that the first Dehmel 
simulator delivered by C-W was a 
Boeing 377 unit to Pan American, and 
training of MATS pilots in this unit 
played a big part in spurring military 
adoption for all training. 

Obstacle to be overcome in attract- 
ing commercial market is airline resist- 
ance to high initial cost of simulators. 
But this picture is bound to change 
with advent of $4-5 million jet transport. 
Economics of jet operation alone will 
require that airlines get the highest 
utilization possible in revenue passenger 
operations, and high airplane per-hour 
operating costs in training will just 
about dictate use of simulators. Example 
is the $900-per-hour cost of training 
pilots in de Havilland’s Comet I, against 
estimated $110 in jet simulator. 

Simulator design for jet powered 
aircraft, moreover, is simpler, a fact that 
may bring future cost down. C-W ofh 
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Airlines 
from Little 


Airlines grow 


and become GREAT assets to the 
commercial and military 
might of our Nation 


CAPITAL AIRLINES of Washington is one of the finest examples 


of such dynamic development. For Capital began back in 1927 when its 
first independent parent company was formed, backed only by private 
capital and the determination to render a vital new service to the Nation 
and its citizens. 

It was on April 26th of that year that Dewey Noyes made the 
historic first Capitaliner’ flight in a single engine, open cockpit Waco 
biplane, carrying one sack of mail from Pittsburgh to Cleveland. 

In the spring of 1928 Clifford Ball, owner of the airline, purchased new 
Fairchild-71 cabin planes and later that year Pittsburgh Aviation 
Industries Corporation acquired ownership of the line. The following year 
Pittsburgh Aviation Industries Corporation bought Pennsylvania Airlines 
and subsequently operated under that name, until competition with 


Central Airlines resulted in a merger and the birth of Pennsylvania-Central 


Airlines. PCA, as the airline became commonly known, survived as the 
corporate name until 1948 when the present management took over 
and Capital Airlines came into being 

Capital Airlines was the first domestic scheduled carrier to 
recognize the potential of the aircoach market, initiating Nighthawk 
service in December of 1948 with one DC-4, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit to Chicago. Since that milestone, the airline has increased 
aircoach mileage more than 800 per cent, from the original 1480 route 
miles to 12,586 miles daily. 

Today, fifty years after the famous Wright Brothers’ first flight, 
Capital Airlines has become the Nation's fifth largest domestic air carrie? 
—serving 75 cities from Minneapolis to Atlanta, from New Orleans 
to New York. 

Thus, on the golden anniversary of powered flight, NORTH 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, an independent carrier pioneering aircoach in 
today’s tempo, congratulates Capital Airlines and its management for 
its contribution in the development and growth of the Nation's air 
transport industry under the American free enterprise system. 


(Fifth in a series—“FOLLOWING THE TRAILS OF THE PIONEERS”) 
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First in Air Coach 


NORTH AMERICAN AIRLINES ~<Mige 


cials explain that it takes two equipment 
cabinets to house electronic controls for 
each piston engine, while those for two 
jet engines fit into a single cabinet. 
Newest addition among simulator 
users comes with disclosure that Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has _pro- 
cured and installed a Curtiss-Wright- 


| built Boeing C-97 unit at its Oklahoma 


City training center, and first classes for 
CAA agent-pilots start next month. 
CAA move into simulators was brought 
om by high ($350-$500 per hour) rental 
rates it was quoted when trying to buy 


four-engine time for its pilots. 





The Big Three 





Big three items contributing to Curtiss- 


Wright's multi-million-dollar business in 
| electronics are flight simulators, duplicators, 
and radio aids. Customers and (quantities) 
1N6 lu ae: 
SIMULATORS 

Navy—McDonnell F2H (1) 

USAF—Boeing B-50 (2); Boeing C-97 (10); 
Douglas C-124A (4); Convair B-36 (3); 
Fairchild C-119 (7); Boeing B-52 (negoti- 
ating) 

CAA—Boeing C-97 (1) 

Pan American—Boeing 377 (1) 

United Air Lines—Convair 340 (2); Douglas 
DC-6B (2) 

DUPLICATORS (10 TYPES) 

USAF (324) 

Pan American (2) 


Trans World Airlines (7) 
Eastern Air Lines (7) 
Air France (1) 


RADIO. AIDS UNITS 


USAF (112) 
United Air Lines (11) 
Eastern Air Lines (6) 


Pan American (2) 
Trans World Airlines (3) 
American Airlines (5) 





Curtiss-Wright 
progress in simulator design was ac 
last month (American Avia- 


Representative of 


ce ptanc e 


TIon, June 8) by USAF of Douglas 
C-124A unit, in which company has 
perfected an all-electronic control load 


ing system. Other great advances in unit 
design have been made in standardiza 
components and circuitry. Com 
pany officials estimate that about 60 

of a Dehmel simulator for any new ait 


tion ol 


craft is now already pre-designed before 
engineers begin to lay out circuitry. 
\lthough biggest source of Curtiss 
Wright electronics income comes from 
its flight duplicators 
radio aids units have met wide accept 
C-W has delivered or has 
orders for over 300 duplicators with 
bulk going to USAF, and more than 
100 radio aids units. The latter are uni 
versal type devices for training on com 
munications and navigation facilities, 
and are used with duplicators and pneu 
matic type trainers still in wide usage 


simulators, and 


ance. hirm 


among military services and airlines. 
eee 
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SCALE points up length of Hughes experimental storage tube. 


What Do Carriers Want in Electronics? 


Arinc outlines market for electronic communication 


and navigation equipment in tomorrow’s planes. 


By Josepu S. Murpuy 


IRCRAFT manufacturers, hampered 
for the past twenty years in their 
design of new commercial transports by 
the varying ideas among prospective air- 
line customers as to what should go into 
an airplane, are soon to get some major 
relief in one big area of aircraft plan- 
ning. The Airlines Electronic Engineer- 
ing Committee (AEEC) of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc. has adopted, and the Arinc 
board of directors has approved, a docu- 
ment which for the first time spells out 
what electronic equipment the airline 
industry will “probably” want in all fu 
ture aircraft. 

After its circulation to airline mem- 
bers of Arinc for a 30-day approval pe 
riod, Arinc Report No. 304, as it is 
called, will be distributed to aircraft 
manufacturers. 

Action highlighted a recent three 


day meeting of committee, made up of 
12 airline representatives, Air Transport 
Association, International Air Transport 
Association, and Military Air Transport 
Service membership, under Arinc chair 
man W. T. Carnes. 

On hand were some 80 representa 
tives of airlines and electronic equip 
ment manufacturers both foreign and 
domestic, military services, aircraft man 
ufacturers, Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration, Air Navigation Development 
Board, and International Civil Air Or 
ganization (ICAO). The session also 
produced these major discussions: 

* New system development—Ten 
tative committee support was given se 
lective signaling system developed by 
Pan American World Airways’ Pacific 
Alaska division which permits airline 
communications to contact flights by 
coded signal, and dispenses with the 
need for continual crew monitoring ol 





AIRBORNE DECODER signals crew in new Pan American system. 
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company frequencies in long overwater 

operations, 

* Airborne radar progress—Black 
and white, direct-view storage display 
tube should be available soon, and 
United Air Lines has a three-month-long 
evaluation of special airline weather 
radar equipment developed by Radio 
Corporation of America under way. 

* Radar beacon development—Prog- 
ress was reported, with complete agree 
ment reached on a separately interro- 
gated system favored by airlines, CAA, 
and most manufacturers. 

Shifting its emphasis from the 
needs of present day aircraft to those of 
the future in a move well-timed with 
aircraft manufacturers planning for jet 
transports, the Arinc committee last 
October set out to poll the airline pref 
erences for electronics equipment for 
all types of airline operations. 

The results, which represent better 
than 90°° of today’s U.S. airline 1237- 
aircraft purchasing power, point up 
what systems the airlines want, what 
percentage of airlines want them (see 
list on page 31), and even the specific 
makes and models of equipment to be 
provided for. 

Final document, which Arinc off- 
cials warn is just a guide and is by no 
means to be construed as a standard, 
shows these airline preferences in elec 
tronic systems, with the choice of equip- 
ment manufacture and number of in- 
stallations in all cases up to the cus- 
tomer: 

VOR—Dual installation that will accom 
modate any model of Collins 51-R or 
Bendix MN-85; an accessory unit, 
either Collins 351A or Bendix MN- 
994A: and automatic RMI (Radio 
Magnetic Indicator) instrumentation. 


Glide Slope—Dual installation. 

VHF Communications—Complete pro- 
visions for dual installation of newer 
VHF equipment now being developed 
(Arine Characteristic 520) and with 
provision for use of Collins 51-R and 
Bendix MN-85 VOR receivers as com 
munications units during an extended 
transition period to the new equip 
ment. 

Marker—Single installation to accom 
modate primarily Bendix MN-53 or 
adapted for Collins 51-Z marker re 
ceivers. 

Passenger Address System—Installed in 
all aircraft and providing at least one 
loudspeaker for every four seats and 
preferably one for each two seats, 
and designed to accommodate Bendix 
MI-36 equipment and, as far as pos 
sible, interchangeably with — similar 
equipment produced by Telephonics 
and Gables. 

High Altitude Altimeter—In longhaul 
and overwater aircraft complete pro 
visions for one installation that will 
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PHILCO MICROWAVE: 





COMMUNICATIO 
SUPER-HIGHW 


Like a Super-Highway in the Sky, 
Philco microwave gives broad, clear 
communication channels, free of 
interference and interruption. 
Super-high frequency Philco micro- 
wave with Philco multiplexing 
equipment—either frequency or 
time division—offers wide band 
channels up to 3300 cycles and cir- 
cuit design which provides freedom 
from cross talk and distortion. 


Philco microwave is easily expanded 
to 24 voice channels, each divisible 
into 16 sub-channels for telemeter- 
ing, control circuits, teletype cir- 
cuits or any other signalling needs. 
These channels are in the high- 
antenna gain, interference-free 
6000-7500 mec. frequency range 
which encompasses adjacent com- 
mon carrier, government and 
industrial bands. 


Philco microwave has the highest 
power output of any equipment in 
the 6000-7500 mc. frequency range. 
Philco brings common carrier reli- 
ability and long-range economy to 
industrial communications. 


Look to Philco to answer your 
multi-channel communications 
requirements. 





For Complete Information Write to Department 4 4 


PHILCO corporation 


GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION + PHILADELPHIA 44, PA, 


AMERICAN AVIATION 



















accommodate Radio Corporation of 
America AVQ-9 equipment. 

HF Communications—For shorthaul air- 
craft complete provisions for single in- 
stallation of either Collins 18-S or 
Bendix RTA-1 interchangeably. Dual 
provisions for both of these types as 
well as Arinc Characteristic 522-527 


equipment is specified for longhaul 
and overwater aircraft. 

ADF System—Complete provisions for 
dual installation capable of accommo- 
dating Arinc Characteristic 530 ADF 
equipment now being developed. 

Loran—For longhaul and overwater air- 
craft complete provision for one. 





What the Airlines Want 


Percent 


Aircraft Installation In Favor Voting 


Fdr.—Feeder L/H—Longhaul 
A/O—ALll other O/W—Overwater 
S/H—Shorthaul 
VOR 
All EE. ‘éaseudshaateaneuns 90.4 90.4 
GLIDE SLOPE 
Far. Dual sancmawneus 10.0 19.0 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd 20 19.0 
1 inst.; space 2nd 10 19.0 
S i  eaxttecewenessane 6.0 19.0 

A/O a errs 76.0 87.0 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd 110 87.0 

VHF COMM, TRANS. 

All 0 eee 65.0 95.6 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd 27.4 95.6 
1 inmst.; space 2nd 10 95.6 
S GR scnsscvensecs 2.2 95.6 

VHF COMM. RECEIVER 

All Dn, usaskesscdenne 55.0 91.6 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd .... 31.4 91.6 
1 inst.; space 2nd a 3.0 91.6 
S We  aeciscwensceasies 2.2 91.6 

MARKER 

All 1 inst.; prov. 2nd .... 0.2 90.6 
1 inmst.; space 2nd : 1.0 90.6 
R BR cdsnas ; 79.4 90.6 
0 inst.; space 1 11.0 90.6 
PASS. ADDRESS SYSTEM 

Far. 1 inst. .. . 12.0 16.0 
@ inst. ... 40 16.0 

A/O S Se weesns 774 81.4 
0 inst.; prov. 1. , 4.0 81.4 
HI ALTITUDE ALTIMETER 

Far. 0 inst 19.0 19.0 

S/H 0 inst. . 56.0 67.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 110 67.0 

L/H 1 inst. 32.0 53.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 19.0 53.0 
© Wk acas on 2.0 53.0 

O/w 1 inst ae ‘ . 47.0 55.0 
0 inst.; prov Rises 8.0 55.0 

HF COMMUNICATIONS 

Far. 1 inst 10.0 16.0 
0 inst. . 6.0 16.0 

S/H 1 inst.; prov. 2nd : 5.0 81.2 
1 inst 60.2 81.2 
0 inst.; space 1 16.0 81.2 

L/‘H Dual ‘ 47.0 83.0 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd .. 210 83.0 
1 inst.; space 2nd .. 40 83.0 
B.S. se édcveds 11.0 83.0 

O/w Re wecenes 67.0 67.0 
LO ALTITUDE ALTIMETER 

Far. 1 inst oa ines leds 40 12.0 
0 inst. aaee , 8.0 12.0 

S/H 1 inst. . , 25.0 67.0 
0 inst.; space 1 ..... 11.0 67.0 
DP -,  cavceuceucuans 31.0 67.0 

L/H 5. Ge, ncancones 24.0 64.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 40 64.0 
0 inst.; space 1 ...... 11.0 64.0 
0 inst. ; 25.0 64.0 
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in Electronic Equipment 


Percent 
Aircraft Installation In Favor Voting 


ow 1 inst 24.0 51.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 40 51.0 
0 inst.; space 1 110 51.0 
0 inst 12.0 51.0 

ADF SYSTEM 

Fdr Dual 11.0 18.2 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd = 0.2 18.2 
1 inst.; space 2nd > 70 18.2 

SH Dual : ... @2 85.2 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd ; 5.0 85.2 
1 inst.; space 2nd .... 9.0 85.2 
0 inst.; space 1 11.0 85.2 

L/H & Dual 82.0 82.0 

ow 

DME 

All Dual ; sosen. Ge 74.0 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd .... 5.0 740 
1 inst.; space 2nd 18.0 740 
S Meee chunecenecucsne 240 74.0 
0 inst =F . 10 74.0 

RADAR BEACON 

All 1 inmst.; prov. 2nd .... 2.0 72.9 
1 inst.; space 2nd 12.0 72.0 
1 inst a 720 
0 inst. . 8.0 72.0 

AIRBORNE RADAR 

Fdr. 0 inst 14.0 14.0 

S/H 1 inst 32.0 68.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 15.0 68.0 
0 inst. .. 210 68.0 

LH 1 inst 58.0 66.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 8.0 66.0 

ow 1 inst . 410 49.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 8.0 49.0 

LORAN 

LH 1 inst 32.0 64.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 40 64.0 
0 inst.; space 1 ; 40 64.0 
0 inst 24.0 64.0 

ow 1 inst 41.0 56.0 
0 inst.; prov. 1 40 56.0 
0 inst . 110 56.0 

FLUXGATE GYROSYN COMPASSES 

Fdr Dual 5.0 18.2 
1 inst.; space 2nd 12.2 18.2 
0 inst 10 18.2 

SH Dual 76.0 84.0 
1 inst.; space 2nd . 8.0 84.0 

L/H Dual 73.0 80.0 
1 inst.; space 2nd 8.0 80.0 

ow Dual 58.0 67.0 
1 inst.; prov. 2nd 1.0 67.0 
1 inst.; space 2nd ae 8.0 67.0 
AUTOPILOT AND COUPLER 

Fdr Syst. inst ; 5.0 14.0 
O inst 9.0 14.0 

S/H Syst. inst 25.0 70 
O inst 42.0 67.0 

L/H Syst. inst 68.0 68.0 

Oo/w Syst. inst 53.0 53.0 

FLIGHT DIRECTORS 

All Syst. inst : 32.0 75.0 
O inst.; prov. 1 ee 40 75.0 
O inst.; space 1 120 75.0 
O inst ; 27.0 75.0 
ELECTRONIC FUEL GAUGE 

All Syst. inst , 61.0 87.9 
O inst.; space 1 16.0 87.0 


DME—Pending final operational deci- 
sion on distance measuring equip- 
ment, complete provisions for either 
single or dual installation as specified 
by customer. 

Airborne Radar—Also pending final op- 
eration decision, complete provisions 
in all except feeder aircraft for Arinc 
Characteristic 529 radar equipment. 

Fluxgate/Gyrosyn Compass-Autopilot- 
Radio Autopilot-Coupler—For feeder 
aircraft a single Fluxgate or Gyrosyn 
Compass without autopilot or radio- 
autopilot-coupler. For shorthaul either 
dual installation without autopilot or 
coupler, or for short and longhaul air- 
craft, the autopilot and radio-autopilot- 
coupler installation supplemented by 
one additional compass. 

Flight Directors—Marked variation here 
would require that manufacturer pro- 
vide system installation, space for in- 
stallation, or no provisions at all. 

Radar Beacon—Complete provisions in 
all aircraft pending review of op- 
erational requirement. 

Electronic Fuel Gages—In all aircraft. 


Biggest interest item was PAA- 
developed selective signalling system 


(Selsig). It permits company communi- 
cations facilities to contact a flight at 
will, dispensing with problems of crew 
fatigue associated with monitoring of 
company frequencies on long flights. 
Paralleling Pan American’s over- 
water requirement for the device is a 
similar need in domestic operations in 
high density terminal areas. Here, par- 
ticularly under IFR flight conditions, 
both crew members are usually tuned to 
Air Traffic Control frequencies, and 
company communications attempting to 
give crew late weather, alternate airport, 
or passenger service information are 
often completed only after cumbersome 
land-line contacts with ARTC to notify 
crew of desire for communication. 
Simple PAA coded signal system 
promises to cure these problems; after 
getting its start as somewhat of an opera- 
tional luxury, Selsig is now being viewed 
by some airline people as a necessity. 
PAA, which has evaluated system 
on six Boeing 377 flights between U.S. 
and Hawaii, is satished it is sound and 
will prove the answer to its operating 
requirement. In operation, ground sta 
tion desiring contact with flight trans- 
mits a coded signal made up of two con- 
secutive tone pulses of about one second 
duration, with each pulse having two 
simultaneously transmitted tones. 
Airborne equipment receives the 
signal and a decoding unit made up of 
tuned reeds, a twin triode vacuum tube, 
and a relay combine to set off a signal 
light or bell. For added system efh- 
ciency, a dual signalling system would 
be used by PAA, with one channel con 
nected to each of two HF transceivers, 
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having one set to guard the primary HF 
frequency and the other the secondary. 

Selsig codes are made up of combi- 
nations of 12 tones, and about 1400 dis- 
creet codes are available without duplica- 
tion. System would require a directory 
type of operation to identify each air- 
plane with a given code. 

System won tentative committee 
support in preference to a more com- 
plex design also considered by AEEC. 
Other system proposed a three-tone code 
corresponding to the last three digits 
of the airplane registration number, 
which would permit 999 codes. Group 
plans early meeting for further study 
and final decision on system to be 
adopted. 

Most significant committee action 
slated for 1953 still stands to be final 
adoption of an Arinc characteristic for 
airline airborne weather radar. With 
promising indications, group heard 
United Air Lines’ representative report 
that operational test of 5.7 cm wave- 
length equipment specially developed for 
UAL by Radio Corporation of America 
got under way on June 1, clearing the 
first of two big hurdles in the path of 
final committee action. United's DC-3 
with special crew will operate into 
thunderstorm activity in the Denver, 
Colo., area daily throughout a three- 
month test period, with its progress 
watched closely by all airlines. 

Other big hurdle is availability of 
direct-view storage tube for cockpit pres- 
entation and group received preliminary 
specification from Hughes Aircraft Co. 
(see photo, page 29) of such a tube that 
could be produced. All other tubes of 
direct-view storage type developed in the 
past have been surely experimental, and 
could not be easily produced. 

Unit developed by Hughes is a con- 
ventional five inch diameter tube, 19” 
long, with brightness of 400 foot-lam- 
berts. Present Hughes development does 
not include all Arinc-proposed “erase- 
before-writing” features, but it is hoped 
that a solution can be found without too 
much delay and without adding too 
much complexity. Tube length, too, is 
subject to change, possibly to a dimen- 
sion comparable to the 12” length pro- 
posed by Arinc. 

Other manufacturers reported de 
veloping direct-view storage tubes which 
may meet proposed Arinc requirements 
are Farnsworth and RCA. 

Slated for growing committee atten- 
tion over the next year is recently agreed 
upon radar beacon system development 
for positive identification of aircraft in 
high density terminal areas. Arinc’s 
committee moved to start group action 
on the subject, viewed by many as the 
most important project under way in the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics. 
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In other actions the committee: 

® Accepted a new addition to the 
American Air Transport Rack (ATR) 
standards—a *% ATR case size 7.5” 
wide by 7%” high by 19 9/16” deep, 
with recommendation going to RTCA 
for its inclusion with other published 
form factors. 

® Adopted new standard dimen- 
sions for units smaller than present 
short % ATR case size, with British 
Transport Rack Standards as a_ basis. 

® Supported continued airline DME 
trials. Despite early difficulties with Fed- 
eral DIA tracking motor brushes, per- 
formance is improving, and operators 
are experimenting with top- and bottom- 
mounted DME antennae. Pilot reaction 





is mixed with general trend favorable, 
and biggest attraction is DME contribu- 
tion to more accurate estimates of arrival 
(ETA) time. 

® Heard status report on electronics 
modification of aircraft for Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet. Airline aircraft, not being 
fitted for polar flying, are classed for 
“limited” operation in national emer- 
gency in the same category as MATS 
aircraft that operate on global routes. 
Airline VHF rather than military UHF 
communications equipment is in the 
plan, and compensation to operators is 
based on weight added above 50 pounds 
—with no return other than payment 
for routine maintenance of equipment 


weighing less. "ve 








EXTERNAL FUEL TANKS ON B-25—Center-line-mounted tip tanks 
characterstics of 


increase operating radius and 


executive transport owned by 


Tip Tanks Stretch 


XTERNAL fuel tanks, commonly 

installed to increase the combat 
radius of military aircraft, are being 
used successfully to boost the operating 
range of a twin-engined, 13-place con- 
verted B-25 owned by Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corp. of Houston, Tex. 
The installation also improves the flight 
characteristics of the airplane. 

The installation is believed to be the 
first of its kind. It makes use of two 
230-gallon jettisonable fuel tanks of the 
type manufactured by Pastushin Avi- 
ation Corp. for the Republic F-84, but 
modified to 197-gallon capacity to fit 
the B-25. 

With the new center-line-mounted 
tip tanks, fuel distribution in the B-25 
is 974 gallons in internal tanks, 365 
gallons in bomb-bay tanks and 394 gal- 
lons in the external tanks, for a total 
of 1733 gallons. 

The installation was designed by 
Aircraft Conversion Engineering Co. of 
Glendale, Calif., and the work was per- 
formed by Long Beach Aeromotive at 
the Long Beach Municipal Airport. 

The Houston company 
technical services to oil producers in this 
country and abroad and transports per- 


provides 


Schlumberger Well 


improve flight 


Surveying Corp. 


Range on B-25 


sonnel and company material to job 
sites in all parts of the world. It de 
cided to install the wingtip tanks as a 
means of extending the range of the 
corporate plane to 3450 miles without 
having to put fuel tanks in the cabin 
area. 
Flight tests indicate an increase in 
aileron effectiveness, especially at slow 
speeds, as a result of the tip tanks. 
There was a noticeable improvement in 
lateral stability, and better control could 
be maintained during landing. No tor 
sional movement relative to tank and 
wing was observable. With the exter- 
nal tanks located almost at the CG of 
the airplane, there was little effect upon 
CG 


travel as fuel was consumed. 


Major modification of the 
structure to accommodate the tanks was 
due to landing loads and down bend- 
ing. Schlumberger specified the design 


wing 


must provide structural strength to per 
mit landing with full fuel in the tp 
tanks, 1300 pounds per tip. The wing 
to-tank joint is designed so that the 
tank may be removed on the ground 
without further re-work. Each tank is 
attached to the wing tip by three close 


tolerance bolts. eee 
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A MILITARY COMMENTARY... 


The Vanishing Atomic Airplane 


OULD a nuclear-powered airplane developed at 
this time actually turn out to be a “bum airplane” 
as Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson says? 

Before Wilson’s recen: disclosure that develop- 
ment of an atom aircraft is out of the question at this 
time, an impression prevailed—due to Air Force con- 
tracts in progress for nearly two years to build such a 
plane—that atomic-powered planes weren’t too far off. 
Obviously the nation’s top defense official thinks other- 
wise. 

Air Force officers who decided to build an 
A-plane two years ago were not entirely aware of the 
tremendous complexities and barriers to overcome. This 
could have been due to their lack of knowledge or in- 
experience or perhaps an inherent desire to “shoot for 
the moon.” But few in the Air Force question the change 
of philosophy. 


Economics Not the Reason 


Although the decision was not made as an eco 
nomic measure, according to Wilson and associates, the 
following four manufacturers have been involved in 
this program, at an estimated annual cost approaching 
$200 million: 


® Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif.—to develop an airframe tor an atom-powered air- 


plane. 


® Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle Wash.—to conduct 
an engineering study for the application of nuclear power 
plants to aircraft. 


® Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, East Hartford, 
Conn.—to work on the development of an atomic power- 
plant in conjunction with work under way at Boeing. 


® General Electric Co., Evendale, O.—to develop 
a nuclear-powered aircraft engine in conjunction with 
work being performed at Convair. 

With Wilson’s ultimatum that developmental 
work will be halted, it has not yet been revealed how 
contracts with these four firms will be affected. There 
have been no announcements of cancellations and it is 
doubtful there will be any, as such, although the ap- 
proach to the entire problem will be modified toward a 
more fundamental undertaking. 

What has been accomplished to date through 
the four contracts has not been discussed publicly because 
of security. It is understood, however, that progress has 
been made. 

Wilson emphasized in a June 16 press conference 
that it is too early to develop a nuclear-powered airplane. 
If produced now, it would be of no value to the com- 
bat requirements of the country, he said. He pointed out 
an A-plane built now, on the basis of technical and 
scientific information on hand, would be “so heavy it 
wouldn’t fly fast.” 


The defense chief, however, has certainly not 
marked off nuclear flight from his calendar of things 
to come eventually. He stresses that research will con 
tinue and states that through this evolution process the 
atom aircraft will be achieved through a_ cheaper, 
simpler method. 

In the meantime the Navy has the firm nod to 
carry the ball in the nuclear power field. An atom- 
powered submarine has the apparent potential of turn- 
ing into a good weapon of immediate use after its de 
velopment, Defense officials say, whereas no such ob 
jective is in sight for an airplane. Wilson termed the 
Navy project “most promising” and one that should be 
“successful,” 

It is not likely, however, that the Air Force will 
suffer from an inferiority complex because the Navy is 
now in the atomic limelight, since what the Navy learns 
may be of real use in bringing about nuclear flight. 

With a number of programs under way to de- 
velop reactors—the devices that provide the controlled re- 
lease of nuclear energy—the atomic effort is certainly 
heading in the right direction. If the nuclear-powered air- 
plane were built now, its size would be of “Pentagon” 
proportions, due to heavy shielding required to protect 
air crews from deadly radiation sent out by the reactor. 

The few experts in nuclear-powered aircraft who 
have thought through the immediate reactor and power- 
transfer problems are also staggered by the maintenance 
and operations problems which would be involved if 
the actual aircraft propulsion devices for combat use 
were to be based on our present knowledge and practices. 

Nuclear power plants will operate at temperatures 
well above the conventional engineering range. New 
structural materials must be discovered and strange ele 
ments must be considered, bringing about a whole array 
of procurement problems never before experienced by 
the Air Force. 


North American’s Attempt 


North American Aviation, Inc., experienced in 
the reactor field and interested at one time in building a 
nuclear-powered aircraft of its own, abandoned such 
plans after realizing there just wasn’t enough basic 
knowledge (handbook data) available to tackle the 
task. In view of the Defense Department's similar at 
titude, this is proof positive that intensive study will 
go on for many years before nuclear flight is here. 

Some people at the Pentagon who are close to 
the field believe the day of the airplane, as we know it, 
and nuclear power, as we visualize it for flight, will 
never get together. Instead, they crystal-gaze that nuclear 
flight will be attained in completely revolutionary 
manner, such as in rocket ships for space travel. But 
this, of course, is way beyond the scope of the Pentagon's 
reasoning, or anyone else’s, at this time. 


... Bup Barr 
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SPECIAL CONTROL PANEL (top) houses MHF; instrument panel (bottom) has second 
volt ammeter for generator system and Grimes light added to remote compass. 





Aero Commander Fitted for Ocean Flight 


Radio and navigation equipment elaborate enough 
for DC-3’s installed in corporate aircraft. 


By Lois C. PHitmus 


OUTHWEST Airmotive Co. recently 

completed a radio and navigation 
equipment installation on a corporate- 
owned aircraft which helps it meet, not 
only a high utilization in the U.S., but 
schedules calling for trans-Atlantic 
flights. 

Using radio equipment usually 
found only on board large executive air- 
craft of at least DC-3 or Lodestar class, 
SAC technicians converted the Aero 
Commander, owned by the Hubinger 
Co. of Keokuk, Iowa (corn syrup and 
corn starch products), into a plane that 
was able to fly with maximum safety 
across the North Atlantic to Scotland, 
London, and Paris, and back to the 
US. 

Following planning meetings with 
SAC radio shop personnel, R. S. Fisher, 
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president of Hubinger, and Howard 
Peper, company pilot, cabling diagrams 
and schematics were plotted which re- 
sulted in what is believed to be the 
most complete radio installation ever 
made on an Aero Commander. 

* The need for marine Medium 
High Frequencies, necessary on trans- 
ocean flights, was satisfied by the in 
stallation of a Collins 18S-4 MHF trans- 
mitter-receiver having 20 channels, cov- 
ering frequency range from two to 18.5 
megacycles. The 18S4 is a long range, 
crystal-controlled unit with a 100-watt 
power output. A Collins 180-K matching 
unit provides antenna matching. 

* Low frequency navigation was 
provided by installation of two auto- 
matic direction finders coupled with a 
Lear dual azimuth indicator. Just aft 
of the pilot seat SAC installed a Bendix 
MN-26K radio compass to provide 


“red” ADF, complete with an MN-31C 
loop control, MN-28C control head, and 
LP-21-A automatic loop. The “green” 
ADF, a Lear ADF-12 with amplifier 
and loop, was mounted in the baggage 
compartment, with the Lear tuner set 
into the instrument panel. 


* VHF navigation equipment con- 
sists of an ARC type 15C omni, an 
R-89B surplus glide slope receiver, and 
a BC-1333 marker beacon receiver. An 
ARC cross-pointer meter, ARC course- 
selectors, and a single marker light take 
care of the instrumentation. SAC modi- 
fied the glide slope for 10-channel op- 
eration and for flag alarm, as well as 
converting the marker receiver for audio. 


® VHF communications installation 
consists of a Collins 17L-3 180-channel 
transmitter, Collins 51R-3 280-channel 
receiver, and a five-channel ARC type 
T-11 transmitter. A Lear LTR-6 Omni- 
matic takes care of auxiliary communica- 
tion needs. Frequency range covered by 
these units is from 108.0 to 135.0 mega- 
cycles. 


Other Installations 


* Other installations included: a 
complete dual audio system, not usually 
found in an aircraft of this size. Isolated 
audio is accomplished by feeding the 
output of the various receivers into an 
ARC type F-11A isolation amplifier, 
with audios controlled by individual 
switches on the consolidate panels, with 
output fed into either speaker or head- 
phones by a “Speaker-Tel” switch. 
A periodic compass was mounted in 
the center of the cockpit floor. 

To protect the plane in case of a 
vacuum pump failure, the SAC instru- 
ment shop used two outside venturi and 
a selector switch to provide auxiliary 
vacuum source to insure continued op- 
eration of vacuum instruments. 

After bench checking all equipment 
installation racks were put in the air- 
craft. Complete cable, antenna, and 
mechanical linkage connections were 
necessary before units and control panel 
were installed and all circuits given a 
thorough checkout. 


Because of the quantity ol equip- 
ment being installed in the small twin- 
engine plane, SAC radio technicians had 
to pay particular attention to the center 
of gravity in plotting the installations. 

Last-minute touches before the plane 
left SAC for its trans-Atlantic hop con- 
sisted of installing a SAC-devised 
parallel generator and an extra volt 
ammeter for rpm-paralleling purposes. 

fter rewiring the automatic pilot and 
adding a Grimes light with its own 
rheostat to the remote compass indicator, 
the plane was in as good shape to cross 
the Atlantic as any Constellation or 
DC-6 ever was. es 2° é 
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For Rapid, Accurate Control at 


Low Weight /Horsepower Ratio 


and extremely Low Inertia 














The tail turret for the Navy’s long range patrol 
bomber, Lockheed P2V, is powered by a Vickers 
hydraulic transmission. This equipment comprises the 
power transmission and associated controls of the 
servo circuit. Accuracy and rapidity of response are 
fundamental characteristics of this Vickers equipment 
because of the extremely low inertia of rotating 
parts. The two separate hydraulic motors for train and 
elevation of the turret are individually and completely 










controllable in direction of rotation and speed by Vickers Double Pump and Control assembly pro- 
— — ‘ vides complete and independent control of speed 
the application of a few milliamps of signal current. and retation of twe hydraulic motors. 


Vickers hydraulic equipment is now used in a wide 
variety of servo circuits. Write for special bulletin 
No. SE-18. 4825 


VICKERS Incorporated 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
| 1502 CAKMAN BLVD. e DETROIT 32, MICH. Vickers Hydraulic M sink Sid tee 


rately to position without clutches or brakes . . . 


can be started and stopped instantly because of 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC wory tow thesia of tov ; 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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DETAILS OF AVIGASSER are shown above: (1) intake hose; (2) emergency shut-off 


valve; (3) filter tank; (4) flow rate control valve; (5) Clayton valve; (6) meter with 
extended shaft; (7) shock absorber; (8) automatic shut-off; (9) air eliminating line; 
(10) ignition control switch; (11) flat-top and aluminum ladder; (12) static reel. 


New Fuel System Serves Fort Worth 


One-man mobile unit, called Avigasser, is novel part 
of system operating at Amon Carter Field. 


By Watter A. Kivrain 


HE LARGEST hydrant fueling sys- 

tem at any civilian airport is now 
in operation at Fort Worth’s Amon 
Carter Field, where a new mobile 
hydrant unit called the Allied Avigasser 
has also been introduced. 

The Avigasser, which connects the 
fuel pit to the aircraft, filtering and 
metering the gasoline in the process, 
has a lower initial cost than a pit in- 
stallation and can do 1% times the 
work of a fuel truck, according to its 
designer and operator, the Allied Avia- 
tion Fueling Company of Texas. 

A three-acre tank farm half a mile 
from the airport ramp has a storage 
capacity of 300,000 gallons. After the 
gasoline has travelled to 17 gate posi- 
tions through a network of pipes, it is 
up to the Avigasser to see it through 
the last stage of its journey into the 
tanks of the aircraft being refueled. 

To accomplish this the Avigasser, 
built on a %-ton Chevrolet chassis, 
carries 40 feet of stiff 2'4” intake hose, 
with which it connects itself to the fuel 
pit, and 40 feet of soft-walled, two-inch 
outlet hose, which puts the fuel into the 
wing tanks. Between the two hoses the 
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gasoline passes through a five micronic 
hilter, through an emergency cut-off 
and a regulating valve, through a valve 
that removes any water which may be 
in the gasoline, through an inventory 
meter, and finally through another 
emergency cut-off valve. 

Eight of the Avigassers, designed 
for one-man operation, are currently in 
use at Fort Worth. Each is set to de- 





WITH FOUR-ENGINE EQUIPMENT 
Avigasser slips beneath wing, uses alumi- 
num ladder with roller-bearing top rung. 









liver 200 gallons per minute at a nozzle 
pressure of 40 pounds, but Allied Avia- 
tion Fueling (a subsidiary of Allied 
Maintenance Corp.) has provided for 
increased flow rates in the future. 

Top of the Avigasser is an alumi- 
num subway floor grill, riding six feet, 
six inches above the ground, at which 
height it fits beneath the wings of all 
four-engine equipment in use by the air- 
lines at Fort Worth. It is flush with 
the leading edge of Convairs, and 
Martin 4-0-4’s and 2-0-2’s. These can 
consequently be fueled without stepping 
onto the wing. With the four-engine 
aircraft an aluminum ladder mounted 
on a turntable is used; the top rung and 
the ladder sides at the top are fitted 
with ball-bearing ring rollers, to make 
hose handling easier. The top rung of 
the ladder, when used in this way, also 
keeps the hose off the edge of the wing. 

Valves are so arranged that when 
the hose to the fuel pit is not in its 
place on the Avigasser the vehicle can- 
not be started; it is thus impossible to 
start to drive it off with the hose still 
coupled to the valve in the pit. 


Safety Valve 


Pressure for pumping is supplied by 
the pumps in the tank farm area. The 
valve through which the gasoline passes 
just before entering the discharge hose is 
a Clayton No. 140. If the hose should 
break, the release of back pressure would 
cause the valve to close immediately, 
thus saving hundreds of gallons of 
gasoline which might otherwise be 
spilled before a manually operated 
switch could be thrown. 

All fuel is delivered to the airport 
by tank trucks. On arrival it is spot- 
checked for quality and stored in 12 
tanks, each of which holds 25,000 
gallons. Any one of these tanks can be 
connected with any of the four hydrants 
at each gate position. It is thus possible 
to provide two octanes at each wing, or 
four different brands or octanes at a 
given gate, 

The storage tanks, located under- 
ground, are currently set to pump 375 
gallons per minute at 40 pounds per 
square inch. There is one Warner-Lewis 
dehydrator for each two storage tanks. 
Whenever a substantial amount of water 
gathers in the dehydrator sumps an auto- 
matic switch cuts off the flow of gasoline 
until the excess water is drained off. 

Allied Fueling, which also operates 
the fueling systems at Washington Na- 
tional and the Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port, sees the low installation and auxil- 
lary equipment costs, as well as the 
flexibility and ease of expansion that 
have been built into the system, as 
promising a bright future for the Avi- 
gasser and the system built around it. 

eee 
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West Coast Talk 





By Fred S. Hunter 





IRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION is organizing its first guided 

missiles committee to act on collective problems of research, engineering 
design, development, construction, and testing. It’s being planned as a national 
committee with no regional breakdown, although there is some feeling this may 
follow after it starts functioning. West coasters named to the committee include: 
L. L. Waite, vice president of the missile and control equipment departments of 
North American Aviation; E. P. Wheaton, chief missiles project engineer of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.; Dr. W. C. Ballhaus, chief engineer of Northrop Aircraft; 
I. H. Culver, acting guided missile division engineer of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
C. F. Drexel, missile project engineer of AiResearch Manufacturing Co., and 
Don Walter, director of engineering of Marquardt Aircraft Co. 

ee 


There’s a reason for that very pleased look on Nat Paschall’s 
face. Bert Foulds, assistant chief test pilot for Douglas, put in there 
with an advance report that the DC-7 will make its guarantees “com- 
fortably.” When Bert, a real conservative with his words, says “com- 
fortably,” the Douglas sales department knows it can quit any 
worrying it may have been doing on this score. 

e e 


A couple of old-time flying men stepped up in the Garrett Corp. organiza- 
tion the other day when Cliff Garrett made Eddie Bellande vice president and 
assistant to the president of the parent corporation and advanced Jack O’Brien 
to Eddie’s previous post as manager of the AiResearch Aviation Service Co. Both 
are former airline pilots of long standing and have hosts of friends. Eddie was 
No. 2 on TWA’s seniority list, right behind Si Morehouse, when he left the airline 
to join AiResearch in 1943, and Jack O’Brien was one of United Air Lines’ rank- 
ing captains when he gave up flying the line shortly after World War II to 
organize California Eastern Airways. Men like Bellande and O’Brien add prestige 
to the flying profession by demonstrating they also have sound business ability. 

ee 


Little known facts . . . Lockheed Aircraft Corp. holds a patent 
on the box car principle for aircraft and gets royalties on the Fairchild 
C-119. . . . Canadair has paid the Douglas Aircraft Co. more than 
$5,000,000 in royalties under its DC-3 and DC-4 licensing agreement 
and will pay Lockheed (on the T-33) and North American (on the 
F-86) even more. . . . Ed Burton, chief engineer of the Santa Monica 
division, and Jack Graves, chief of the interior design group, patented 
a variable interior configuration for a combination passenger-cargo 
job for Douglas back in 1946, seven years before the DC-6C came 


along. 
ee 
We probably owe Robert E. Gross an apology. A reader says he got the 
impression from our comments on the Lockheed C-130 turboprop cargo transport 
that a commercial conversion might not be too practical. We didn’t intend to 
convey any such impression; only note military design features that would have to 
be changed. There is every reason to believe the C-130 will make a very good 
commercial cargo carrier and, somewhere down the line, attain a 4¢ per ton-mile 
cost figure. Meanwhile, Mr. Gross’ company has a high-performance _piston- 
powered cargo craft to offer in its new Model 1049B Super Constellation, which 
can be operated at approximately 5!,¢ per ton-mile. 
ee 


Convair’s industrial relations department is in a predicament. 
It has discovered a 30-year employe, Leo Bourdon in assembly, before 
it got around to designing a 30-year pin. Bourdon dates back to the 
old Gallaudet plant at Greenwich, R. I., when Consolidated Aircraft 


Corp. was formed. 
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Wherever You Are 
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where you are! 


with OMNI! 


a Aircraft Radio Corporation \ 
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Navigation Equipment 





Safe, drift-free, static-free OMNI gives 
you a reliable signal to follow, what- 
ever your bearing. And ARC's com- 
pact Type 15D VHF Navigation 
Equipment makes OMNI available to 
executive aircraft of any size, as well 
as to private and transport aircraft. 
Just tune in OMNI and keep the 
needle of your ARC indicator on zero! 

In addition to OMNI navigation, the 
15D provides for use of the visual- 
aural ranges and amplitude runway 
localizers. Add an ARC Type 17 VHF 
2-Way Communications System and 
you have independent, static-free voice 
communication. 

Whatever your needs in navigation 
and communication, there is ARC 
equipment to meet them. Write today 
for all the details. 

All ARC Airborne equipment 
is Type Certificated by CAA. 
it is desi for reliability 
and performance, not te 
meet oa price. Installations 
for both single and multi- 
engine planes cre made 
only by authorized service 
ogencies. 


Aiccrats Radic Corporation 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


Dependable Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 
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The Public 
Be Served 


Passengers get tickets from mobile offices, in this 
new scheme introduced by TWA in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Trucks travel predetermined routes, hit industrial plants, 
special events. people working or living outside the city proper. 


Passengers get baggage in 
record time at Los Angeles now that new 
facilities have been built beside terminal 
buildings. Baggage goes straight from 
plane to shed without detours, passengers 
no longer block the sidewalk in front of 
terminal, and baggage from 81-passenger 
coach flights is distributed in five to eight 





minutes. 
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pr Hote . - 4 Passengers get rooms in Den- 
SHIRLEY SAVOY HOTEL wpe A ver by consulting electronic room clerk at 
mone we TA 2151 Stapleton Airfield. Board shows rooms 
me available in 10 hotels; record is kept cur- 
rent by information sent automatically over 
leased phone lines from hotels. Installation 
by Reserve-A-Room, Inc.; at left, Al Miller, 
engineer, Dick Martin, president. 
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The new Douglas DC-7 is the fastest, most 
powerful, most luxurious of the world-famous 
line of Douglas commercial transports. Four 
Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound engines pro- 
vide the DC-7 with the extra speed, range, 
economy and payload that assure profitable 
operations in the competitive air transport field 
for many years to come. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


JOBS FOR: 
ENGINEERS CORPORATION ¢ WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


TECHNICIANS Werldé Ginest Hireryfl Cngines 











BEFORE INSTALLATION crews could set Ryan’s new expand- 
ing mandrel into its normal position in a huge pit, the machine 
was pressed into service to produce jet engine components. The 
scaffolding permits operators to reach the head of the giant 
machine, which is usually at floor level (see below). Largest of 
its type in the world, the mandrel exerts radial forces of 4800 
tons, stands 171/.’ high, and weighs 34,000 pounds. 





World's Largest 


e FORERUNNER of the big mandrel was this version, which ex- 
Expanding Mandrel 


erts radial force of 1200 tons and is used for shaping the largest 
external wing tanks ever designed. New method is said to be 
more economical than hammer forming or spinning. 





CYLINDRICAL SECTIONS are welded on Heliarc welding ma- 
chines before being placed over aluminum “shoes” on mandrel. 
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SEGMENTED expanding part is cut to size at National Steel 
and Shipbuilding. Biggest mandrel was built by Waldrip Engrg. 
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Shuttling between major air terminals is one type of operation. .. 
ike the Berlin airlift, in which Fairchild ‘Flying Boxcars” 
noved hundreds of tons of cargo. More eloquent of the C-119’s 
ersatility is the urgent shuttling of supplies from rear areas to 
dvanced combat bases. Here the famous “Flying Boxcar” is 
inique. No other aircraft can load so much materiel intact . . . 
o unload it, ready for action, on an emergency field ... or to 
aradrop it where no air-strip exists. Designed and constantly 
mproved to meet expanding military needs, the C-119 delivers 
en, supplies and equipment with maximum speed and effi- 
iency. From nose to twin-tail it’s a specialized bulk cargo car- 
er—ready for any airlift, from anywhere to anywhere! 


FRONT LINE DELIVERY FOR 
ADVANCE BASE SUPPORT 






EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR 
ADVANCE BASE OPERATIONS: 


Increased payload « Better bulk Cargo Clear- 
ance and Distribution « Shorter Take-offs and 
Landings « Rough Field Landing Gear + Crew 
Bail-Out Chute + Provision for External Fuel 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


ae Fa 


Engine Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandonch, L. L., N. Y. 














FIELD EXPEDIENT—It required only a few minutes for this 
big Army H-19 Sikorsky helicopter to lift and place a 
prefabricated control tower into position atop an airfield- 





operations building in Korea. The Sikorsky was called 
when a conventional crane tried and failed to do the job. 
Regular work of Army H-19s is transportation and supply. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 








HIGH HAUL— In rugged British Columbia, a 50-mile power 
line is being built to serve an Aluminum Company of 
Canada plant at Kitimat. Work on this project has 
been enormously speeded by S-55s, flown by Okanagan 
Helicopters, Ltd., which can airlift almost everything 
needed to virtually inaccessible construction sites. 
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PROBLEM SOLVER—Operation of eight factories in eight 
Ohio and Pennsylvania cities presented unusual trans- 
portation problems for executives and staff members of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. Now a 
new Sikorsky S-55 helicopter is in operation, providing fast, 
practical transportation to and from the outlying plants. 
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RESEARCH TEAM-MATE—A new Sikorsky S-55 
helicopter is the latest addition to Sperry 
Gyroscope Company’s large flight research 
department at MacArthur Field, Long Island. 
This versatile aircraft will be used as a flying 
laboratory, helping Sperry engineers test 
and develop improved instruments and other 
equipment for navigation and flight control. 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Sikorsky Producing S-58 Helicopter 


Sikorsky Aircraft is now in produc 
tion with a new S-58 helicopter, a 14 
ton model which carries approximately 
20 passengers, for which both the Army 
and Navy have placed orders. The S-58 
is presumably an enlarged S-55, pow 
ered with a Wright R-1820 engine. 
The Army said that although it was 
just starting to receive deliveries of its 
present 1'-ton helicopter—the H-21—it 
has changed models to the S-58 (Army 


H-34) because the H-21 


designation 


production was entirely taken up by 
Air Force requirements. 

The Army helicopter program was 
outlined in testimony recently presented 
before the House Armed Services Ap 
propriations subcommittee for $146,771, 
535 in new funds for Army aircraft. 
There was no breakdown in the total 
requested as it would be applied to 
requirements for aircraft production of 
the L-19 and L-20 or helicopter models, 


H-16, H-21, H-23 and H-34. 








Figure: 
Barbara Stinnett, as one can plainly 
see, is fully equipped for a frolicsome 
Fourth of July picnic in the country. 
In addition to bicycle and lunch, 
19-year-old Barbara's holiday equip- 
ment includes grey eyes and 
dark brown hair, measures 5’ 51/2” in 
height and totals a choice 117 Ibs. 
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Fact: 


Purchasing agents have a “picnic” 
equipping their companies and 

their aircraft from the complete, Famous 
Name stock inventoried and distributed 

by the Southwest Airmotive Company 
Sales Department. Courtesy, dependability, 
service, speed, and ABILITY TO 
PRODUCE combine to make 

this department the favorite with airlines 
and fixed base operators in 

every corner of SAC’S great territory. 
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Col. W. B. Bunker, chief, air trans 
port and service division, testified that 
the funds sought for helicopters are for 
three new models, each of which will 
be ready to fly sometime this summer 
or early fall. The H-34 is now in pro 
duction with 1953 funds of both the 
Navy and the Army, Bunker said. The 
lead time at present is approximately 
2, years, he said, but deliveries will 
start in about 20 months after the con 
tract is made, and will be completed in 
approximately 36 months. 


Depends on S-56 


He emphasized that the Army’s H-34 
program depends, in some measure, on 
the S-56 production for the Navy, which 
is in the same plant. The Navy’s re 
quirements for the S-56 have not been 
firmed yet, he said. The lead time on 
the S-56 was estimated at 30 months, 
since it is the first production order. It 
was also brought out that the lead time 
on the Army’s H-16, 3-ton cargo-type 
helicopter, stands at three years. 

Col. Bunker noted that the Army’s 
procurement program calls for emphasis 
of the fiscal 1954 funding period to be 
placed on the smaller 11% -ton helicopter 
since the larger types are not available. 
Thus the less expensive craft can be 
used to accumulate operating experi 


ence, 


Navy Cancels 30 
Piasecki Helicopters 


Piasecki Helicopter Corp. has an 
nounced cancellation of orders for 30 
of its HUP-2’s by the Navy, but added 
the change would not cause the layoff 
of production workers. Don R. Berlin, 
president, said the cancellation “is not 
a serious slash in the output scheduled 
by Piasecki for the next couple of years.” 

Berlin added that the company’s 
plans to produce parts now made by 
subcontractors, together with increased 
production rates on some models, will 
create even more job openings. More 
than 4,000 are now on the payroll. 


Maryland Firm Would 
Fly D.C.-Baltimore 


An application for a certificate to 
conduct helicopter operations in the 
Washington-Baltimore area has been 
filed with CAB by The Maryland Com 
pany. The firm proposes scheduled pas 
senger, cargo, and mail operations be 
tween Baltimore’s Friendship Airport 
and Washington National Airport via 
either Andrews Field or Burke Airport, 
whichever is selected as an alternate 
Washington field. 
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> a4 yweers of Aviation 


Experience save these 


fhowrs for you today 





Tue beginnings of Delta-C&S Air Lines reach 
back 28 years to 1925 when Delta was a flourish- 
ing commercial aircraft operator whose 18 planes 
constituted not only the largest unsubsidized air 
force in existence but ranked seventh in numbers 
even among the military fleets of the world. Delta 
served the public across the South as far as Cali- 
fornia and Mexico and even reached into South 
America, carrying the first mail between Peru and 
Ecuador, carving out air fields and forming the 
basis for today’s air transport system on the West 
Coast of South America. 

This year the world celebrates the 50th Anni- 
versary of Flight—and for well over half of that 
time Delta has been a familiar name in aviation— 
a real pioneer in air transportation. 

In a neighboring territory Chicago & Southern 
laid the foundation for an important regional serv- 


pir Lines Inc., 





ice when it initiated its Mississippi Valley opera- 
tions in 1934. Now with the marriage of Delta 
and C&S, the combined system ranks fifth in U.S. 
in passenger mileage and reaches out across the 
Caribbean with International routes to six foreign 


countries or possessions. 


It is this background of many individual 
know-hows, a familiarity with people as well as 
landmarks of a region over many years that cre- 
ates the personality as well as the smooth effi- 


ciency of a modern airline. 


To assemble such a team from scratch today 
would be a virtual impossibility. It had to be 
slowly and painstakingly assembled, proving men 
and machines as it grew. Naturally we take great 
pride in this 28 year heritage which 4,600 of us 
share today in helping you save valuable hours. 


Operating 
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Georgio 
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ROOT BULKHEAD of a swept-wing aircraft shown above, with inset showing its actual 
location in the plane, highlights major design changes which large forgings will introduce. 


Big Forgings May Revolutionize Design 


Reduced machining costs are source of largest sav- 


ings; other advantages promise wide use. 


By Wim D. Perreavct 


VEN as the Department of Defense 

was cutting the country’s heavy 
press program to a small fraction of its 
former size (see story on page 15), the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, assembled in Los Angeles for its 
semi-annual meeting, was treated to a 
detailed discussion of the potentials and 
problems of large forgings in aircraft. 

Large forgings, said Chris W. An- 
drews, assistant chief of structures at 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach plant, 
represent a major step in the evolution 
of the aircraft in the direction of a single 
homogenous structure. They are logical 
extensions of other developments which 
introduced extrusions, castings, plate, 
sheet, and similar gains in know-how. 

Today, there are more unknowns 
than knowns about large forgings, ac- 
cording to Andrews, but in his paper 
titled “Design Considerations Associated 
with Large Aluminum Forgings,” he 


outlined what the industry might expect: 

® Strength—Variations in strength 
and ductility are particularly important 
as the size of aluminum forgings is in- 
creased. Using 75S aluminum, the ulkti- 
mate longitudinal tensile strength of 
billets less than 16 inches square is 4,000 
pounds per square inch greater than 
billets exceeding 36 square inches. 
Elongation properties vary from nine 
per cent in the small billets to four per 
cent in the large billets. 

® Weight—While weight 
represent a major incentive to adopt 
large forgings instead of using spliced 
sections, forgings do not guarantee 
lower weights. A forging vendor's 
recommendation for a 25°% die closure 
tolerance on a 0.75”’ web thickness could 
add 22 pounds to a forging of 1200 
square inch area, if not removed by 
machining. Forgings of 2000 square-inch 
area, as permitted by 35,000-50,000 ton 


savings 


presses, would result in a_ six-pound 
weight increase for 0.03 tolerance. 





How Costs Compare For Wing Bulkhead Forging 


Design Type 


I I is Gas Ce ans cuvddeiweseceees 


Blocker Die 15,000 Ton 
Blocker Die 18,000 Ton 
Semi-Desired Forging 18,000 Tcn 
Desired Die Forging 35,000 Ton 


Die Cost. Machining 
Total Unit Set Up Charge and 
Cost & Piece Price Tooling Cost 


ue 100% 39% 61% 

ieee 11% 43% 57% 

Slits 12% 46% 54% 

beatae 63% 61% 39% 
? ? ? 
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* Cost—Reduced machining costs 
made possible by forgings bearing a 
close relationship to the finished part 
provide the major source of savings in 
large forging design. Total unit cost of 
a typical wing bulkhead produced by 
an 18,000-ton press would be about 63° 
of that required using one produced by 
a hand-forged billet. Machining cost of 
the semi-desired forging would be only 
39% of the total cost, compared with 
61°. of the hand-forged model costs. 

® Availability—As the present heavy 
press program provides manufacturers 
with reasonable that press 
breakdowns will not create major pro 
duction bottlenecks, structures engineers 
will be more prone to adopt large 
forgings. A combination of a 35,000 and 
50,000 ton press, with interchangeable 
dies, would probably permit continuous 
production. Special large milling equip 
ment will be required to handle some 
of the large forgings. Increased working 


assurance 


pressures associated with large forgings 
will demand better die designs if break 
age is to be avoided and uninterrupted 
production assured. 

® Quality—Increased quality control 
is demanded by larger forgings. One 


solution sonic 


promising is the use of 
inspection devices for detection of such 
flaws as unhealed porosity. This is par 
ticularly critical in the early use of large 
forgings since “the ability to produce 
larger ingots of good quality has not 
yet been established.” 

While reductions in strength and 
elongation with forging 
thickness are to be 
added precautions on the part of the 
can assure better 


increases in 
expected, certain 


structures engineer 
forgings, according to Andrews: 

possible 
with 


the smallest 
compatible 


® Maintain 
cross sectional area 
final part requirement. 

® Avoid excessive thickness. 

® Avoid loading in the short trans- 
verse direction. 

® Account for reductions in strength 
and elongation due to size effects. 

® Consult freely with qualified forg- 
ing vendors in the early design stages. 

® Specify rough machining of forg 
order 


9 


ing prior to heat treatment in 
to obtain maximum material properties 
and corrosion resistance. 

® Carefully consider the grain direc 
tion for orientation with respect to 
loads. 

The application of large forgings 
to any unit design must involve weigh 
ing all of the above factors, and prac 
tical considerations will rule against 
forgings where close tolerance extrusions 
could be used with comparable weights 
and possibly lower cost. But in wing 
spars, heavily loaded frames, ribs, bulk- 
heads, floor beams, gear support struc 
major attach fittings, 


tures, and 
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Andrews believes large forgings show 
high promise. 

Basic data in forging handbooks 
and drafting room manuals, the struc- 
tures expert claimed, still apply. The 
relatively difficult task of forging 75S 
aluminum alloys compared with those 
of 14S, two common aircraft forging 
alloys, boosts 75S forging costs 20-30 
above those of 14S, for instance. This 
conservative estimate of increased costs 
relates directly to the increased number 
of stage dies required for the harder 
forging and the reduced die life that 
may be expected. 

Andrews climaxed his presentation 
of general forging problems and poten- 
tials with a concrete example: selecting 
a forging for the root bulkhead of a 
typical swept-wing airplane (see draw- 
ings). This bulkhead forms a junction 
between the constant-section panel of 
the centersection and the swept-wing 
panel. 

Design Aspects 

Some of the design considerations: 
(1) high load components are induced 
here because of the change in direction 
of the skin and stringers carrying axial 
loads; they act in a forward direction on 
the compression surface and aft direction 
surface; (2) loads increase 
in magnitude going from the front to 
the rear spar and affect wing torque; 
(3) this bulkhead forms the inboard 
end of the integral fuel tank and must 
be designed to present a minimum of 


on the tension 


sealing problems. 

After several detailed design studies 
(see table) the illustrated channel type 
forging was selected. This is a single 
piece forging (eliminating the source of 
leaks); in thickness 
load carrying requirements 
minimum weight); and 
reinforcements at 


most fuel varies 
with the 
(strength at 
contains integral 
points of high load application (spar 
cap loads transferred by doubler at the 
front and rear spar areas for attach fit- 
tings, etc.). Equally important was the 
handling of the rough forging. Rough 
machining prior to heat treating im 
proved certain properties. 

The final 
these considerations is well illustrated in 


benefits obtained from 
the accompanying table in which the 
most expensive fabrication method (hand 
forging) is used as unity and other 
methods are compared percentagewise. 
While material costs stay fairly constant, 
reduced machining costs bring about 
considerable savings. Even greater sav 
ings might be possible with closer tol- 
erance forgings, Andrews believes, 
despite increased die costs. 

This table also highlights the im- 
portance of the heavy press program. 
The ideal design requires a 25-35,000- 
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LARGE FORGINGS PRESENT STRENGTH PROBLEMS 


Up te 
6 s@ in, incl, 


Over 16 to 
3% sq in. incl, 


Over % to 
144 5q@ in. incl. 


Over 144 to 
256 s@ in. incl, 


Length 


Up to 3 « width incl. 


More then 3 x width 


Up to 3 x width incl. 


More than 3 x width 


Up to 3 « width incl, 
More then 3 x width 


Up to 3 « width incl, 
More then 3 « width 


Tensile Strength, psi. 


Long:- 
tudinel 


65,000 
65,000 


65,000 
65,000 


62,000 
62,000 


60,000 
60,000 


MINIMUM MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 


Leng 
Tren s- 
verse 


62,000 
62,000 


62,000 
62,000 


59,000 
59,000 


$7,000 
57,000 


Short 
Trans- 
verse 


#000 
39,000 


59,000 
#000 


$6,000 
56,000 


54,000 
54,000 


Yield Strength, psi. 
(0.2% Meet ; 
Leng Short 

Lengi- Trene- Trans- 
tudinel verse verse 
55,000 55,000 55,000 
55,000 55000 55,000 
53,000 53,000 53000 
53,000 53,000 53,000 
30,000 9,000 %,000 
30,000 3,000 ®,000 
4,000 48,000 4,000 
48,000 4,000 4,000 


OF 14S-Té6 ALLOY HAND FORGED 
SQUARES, ROUNDS AND RECTANGLES 


Elengetion, 
percent in 2 in, 


Leongi- 
tudene! 


0.0 
0.0 


9.0 
9.0 


7.0 
7.0 


5.0 
5.0 


Leng 


Trane- 


verse 


6.0 
40 


s0 
30 


20 
25 


20 
L5 


Shon 
Trans- 
verse 


30 


20 


10 


1.0 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 








DIRECTIONALITY 








LONGITUDINAL 





LONG 




















TRANSVERSE 
SHORT 
TRANSVERSE 
MINIMUM MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
OF 75S-T6 ALLOY HAND FORGED 
SQUARES AND RECTANGLES* 
Me tenet Terme a Mi ep Se 
Leng hrort Long Son Leng Short 
Longi- Trens- Trons- Lengi- Trens- Trens- Lengi- Trans Troms 
tudinel werse verse tudinal verse verse twdinel verse verse 
Up to Up to 3 x width incl, 75,000 75,000 72000 64000 63,000 63,000 9.0 40 1.0 
16 sq in. incl. More then 3 x width 73,000 73000 70,000 62000 61,000 61,000 8.0 20 1.0 
Over 16 to Up to 3 x width incl. 73,000 71,000 68,000 61,000 60,000 60,000 7.0 20 1.0 
% sq in. incl. More then 3 x width 71,000 69,000 66,000 9,000 3,000 58,000 6.0 20 1.0 
Over % to Up to 3 x width incl. 71,000 69,000 66,000 60,000 58,000 8,000 40 2.0 1.0 
144 sq in. incl. More then 3 « width 69,000 67,000. 64000 538,000 56,000 56,000 3.0 1.0 1.0 
Properties guaranteed in sections not over 3 inches thick at the time of heat treatment. 
* 
From Aluminum Co. of America Booklet "Hand Forgings" Dated March 3, 1952 
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SERVING THE NATION’S CAPITOL 


.. » EXCLUSIVELY! 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT is served EXCLUSIVELY 
by the AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


Leadership neguines inituitive / 








It was Avis Initiative that introduced the first successful Plane-Auto Plan to 
the world of travel, three years before any other car-rental system! 


It was Avis Initiative that introduced car rental service at the Washington 
National Airport! 
It was Avis Initiative that established cooperation with air-lines in teletyping 


car-rental reservations, and extending charge privileges to Air Travel 
Card holders! 

It was Avis Initiative that built the world’s largest network of at-the-airport 
car rental stations! 


Your Initiative in recommending Avis guarantees your passengers first-class 
travel all the way... because Avis is the proven LEADER 
in the field of Plane-Auto Travel! 











THE WORLD'S LARGEST AT-THE- 
AIRPORT CAR-RENTAL SYSTEM 


Executive Offices: 
10734 Fullerton Ave. 
Detroit 4, Mich. 
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ton press which may not be available. 
Thus it was necessary to provide alter- 
nate designs for use of existing 15-18,000- 
ton presses, and even for hand forging 
for immediate production, 

For some time to come the heavy 
press availability problem will continue 
to be one of the major problems in heavy 
forging progress. se 2 


USAF May Leave 
Airport in Aleutians 


Proposal whereby U.S. Air Force 
will withdraw from operations of 
Shemya (Aleutian Is.) Airport and 
facility will be taken over by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is now 
under study. Air Force has notified 
CAA that base is no longer needed for 
Military Air Transport Service opera- 
tions, and that only remaining require- 
ment is support of commercial airline 
operations. 

Decision on Shemya will be with- 
held pending outcome of Trans-Pacific 
route renewal case now being heard by 
Civil Aeronautics Board, CAA reports. 
However, Northwest Airlines, which 
uses Shemya as a fueling stop on all 
flights to the Orient, indicates that it 
does not intend to discontinue this 
operation, regardless of the case out- 
come, 

NWA estimates that it could oper- 
ate Shemya facility for about $400,000 
annually if called upon to do so. Air- 
line will use the stop as an interim 
measure until mid-1955, when receipt 
of Lockheed Super Constellations on 
order will eliminate this need. 


C-124 Accident 
Investigated by USAF 


Aviation’s worst disaster, the take- 
off crash of a U. S. Air Force C-124 at 
Tachikawa Air Base, Tokyo, on June 
18, killing 129 military personnel, 
brought second grounding of Japan- 
based C-124’s within a week’s time. 

Special investigating team headed 
»y Maj. Gen. Victor E. Bertrandias, dep- 
uty inspector general of the USAP, is 
looking into the cause and early reports 
persist, but remain unconfirmed, that 
the crash resulted from inadvertent 
feathering of a second engine following 
trouble with one engine on take-off. 

Far East Air Force C-124’s had 
been grounded over the week end of 
June 13-15, because of generator difh- 
culties, but the aircraft were put back 
in operation after a few hours work, 
the USAF reports. Second grounding 
was terminated when Air Force estab- 
ished that the June 18 accident did not 
result from this same generator difficulty. 
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TOP NORTHWEST AIRLINES’ technicians in P&W R 4360 engine conversion project 
inspect modified engine during overhaul. Shown (1. to r.) are: G. R. Luck, powerplant 
engineering supervisor; Leonard Larson, lead aircraft engineer; and Al Aune, R-4360 


overhaul foreman. 


Engine Rework Cuts Removals 70% 


A multi-million-dollar engine re- 
work by Northwest Airlines on its Boe- 
ing 377 airplanes, calling for conversion 
from Pratt & Whitney R-4360-B3 en- 
gines to the B-6 version, shows early 
signs of paying big dividends. 

Last month NWA completed the 
year-long conversion project, and results 
compared with the older B-3 engine per- 
formance show: 

® Engine operating time between 
failures is up 101°.; in premature en- 
gine remoyals (failures and convenience 
removals for maintenance) performance 
is improved 70.5° 

® New ignition system has permitted 
increase in spark plug removal periods 
from 200 to 550 hours. 

Rework to the B-3 engine involves 
a heavier power section, a beefed-up 
crankshaft, a new nose section reduction 
gearing, and ignition system redesigned 
to low tension type. Cost to Northwest 
Airlines for 63 engines ran $480,000, 
while engine parts valued at $1.8 million 
were furnished by Pratt & Whitney. 

Since the changeover Northwest has 
seen strong evidence of its effects. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1952, while 
operating exclusively with the older B-3 
engine, a 4360 failed every 1934 hours 
on the average, and the mean failure 
time was 656 hours after overhaul. 

In December, 1952, and the first 
five months of 1953, the period between 


failures was stretched to 4067 hours. 
During this time NWA dropped the 
overhaul time back to 900 hours, and 
came out with an average scheduled re- 
moval time of 890 hours, or 99° of the 
time allowed. 

Engine failures mean lengthy sched 
ule delays and sometimes cancellations, 
and the real value of a modification can 
be judged on its ability to reduce these 
instances. For the B-6 engine, this per- 
formance looks promising. When op- 
erating the B-3 engine, Northwest ex- 
perienced an average of four failures a 
month from January | to June 30, 1952, 
and in the months of June and August, 
1952, eight and 10 failures occurred, 
respectively. 

In the spring of this year, NWA 
operated for 51 days without’a failure, 
and from March 23 to May 14, while 
operating entirely with the B-6 model, 
only two failures were recorded. 
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® Use of Knapp Monarch G-382 
Aerosol bombs and G-651 spray for air- 
craft interior fumigation has been 
banned by one major airline to avoid 
potential crazing of stressed Plexiglas 
cabin windows. Airline has adopted 
Esso flit with Lindane for general use. 
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Cheap vise attachment. sub- 
stitute for an $8000 power brake for fab- 
rication of small parts is a $5 device 
developed by Lockheed Aircraft Service em- 
ploye Robert L. Yates. 

For aircraft overhaul and maintenance 
shops, Yates’ vise attachment folds sheet 
metal up to 0.064” gauge over an angle 
iron punch having the correct bend radius. 
Vise is tightened until the desired angle of 
bend is obtained. 





Emergency exit cred warning 
light used by Delta-C&S Air Lines in pas- 
senger cabins of Douglas DC-3 airplanes 
serves a two-fold purpose. Aside from posi- 
tively identifying location of each exit, a 
modification to the red plastic cover di- 
rects white light on each emergency exit 
placard. White light energizes the lumi- 
nous paint used on placards and _ in- 
creases their effectiveness, should cabin 
lights become inoperative in an accident. 





Maintenance Brief 





® Early installation of Douglas high 
capacity supercharger and turbine sys- 
tem is planned by American Airlines 
ir. its fleet of 12 80-passenger Douglas 
DC-6 coach aircraft. Change is designed 
to improve overall crew and passenger 
comfort by increasing cockpit and cabin 
airflow approximately 26 
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Roy W. Lessard, As- 
sistant Chief of Design. 
Has had extensive aero- 
nautical design and 


structures experience 
with many leading air- 
craft manufacturers 
and is part of the Fair- 
child engineering team. 


ing. 











ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 





FaiRCHILD 


A secure future, exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await 
you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- 
ings right now for qualified en- 
gineers and designers in all 
phases of aircraft manufactur- 


Z Paid vacations, liberal health 
and life insurance coverage, 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 


AE= FAIRCHILD Acre Divi 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








Is Your American Aviation 
World-Wide Directory OBSOLETE? 


If you own an “old" Directory (any edition 
previous to the current 27th Number), you will 
discover it is very much out-of-date. Each new 
Edition of this Directory undergoes 53°/, or 
more revision of names, addresses, and com- 
panies. It pays to be completely up-to-date 
in consulting the Directory for purposes of 


buying, selling, or daily business reference. 


Order your copies today. 


1 to 4 copies $7.50 each. 5 to 9 copies $6.50 each. 


10 or more copies $6 each. 


American Aviation World-Wide Directory 


1025 Vermont Avenue N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 





Dye penetrant inspection methods 


in aircraft maintenance are becoming more 


widely used. Shown in use above is Magna- 
flux Corporation’s “Spotcheck” for an in- 
place check of a propeller blade for small 
cracks or defects. The dye penetrant is 
packaged in a spray-on type pressure can, 


with a complete portable test kit. 
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Daily Utilization 


International Carriers 





Average Revenue Hours of 
Use Per Day Per Aircraft 





Quarter 
Ending 
Dec. 31, 1952 
American .... 2 eng. pass. .... 4:49 
4 eng. pass. 4:52 
Ge citwtnenes 4:48 
PE esse 4 eng. pass. . 8:23 
i 2 Oar 2 eng. pass. .... 8:58 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:42 
Colonial 2 eng. pass. .... 6:47 
° 4 eng. pass. .... ; 
New wing hangar designed by Luria Engineering Co. of New York City t0 Eastern ..... 4 9 Soe me _ 
U.S. Air Force specifications will house two medium or one heavy bomber or transport. National ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 1:30 
Hangar has structural steel frame with clear door opening of 293 feet and depth varying 4 eng. pass. .... 8:44 
from about 35 feet at each end to 126 feet for the center nose pocket. Natural light is Northwest ... 4 eng. pass. .... 7:07 
admitted through translucent fiber-glass panels in upper portion of door leaves and ee 7:50 
along walls. Panagra ..... 2 eng. pass. .... 3:23 
4 eng. pass. .... 5:29 
Pan American 
Latin Amer. 2 eng. pass. .... 1:02 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:14 
GD cadeacewan 2:49 
Atlantic ... 2 eng. pass. .... :32 
4 eng. pass. .... 5:55 
ee 5:20 
Pacific .... 4 eng. pass. .... 7:02 
Alaska ..... 4 eng. pass. .... 7:26 
OD: cinco i oan 
RUE aceccccs SOR, BO isco Tee 
Ce. cissekveus 6:30 
United coos @ GR, OO. cscs GEO 








Cantilever type hangar, shown in artist’s conception, is under study by 
United Air Lines. New sections could be added as needed and the adaptable roof 
structure permits housing of all present and future aircraft. 





Where others have failed, Simmonds 
has successfully handled a wide va- 
riety of problems in transmission of 
mechanical motion, such as: 


Com 
¢ e1)) Where precise motion 
S26 is required. 

, Where heavy loads 


are required. 
Where moisture, dirt 


y } 9| and foreign matter 
= must be excluded, 
4 When vibration 


+ is present. 





If you have comparable problems, our 

engineers will suggest a solution that can 

be applied with certainty and precision. 

Write for our free design manual for 
Push-Pull Controls. 


% More than 1,000,000 in service. 


SIMMONDS 


R s - AEROCESSORIES, INC. 
Commercial jet aircraft servicing base, said to be the first in U. S., has saeevTOWN ° New vYoer 
been completed by Lockheed Aircraft Service at Ontario, Calif. Each hangar measures 
200 feet by 240 feet and with low bay area offers 150,000 square feet of shop and 
office area. 





Branch Offices: Glendale, Calif. * Dayton, Ohio * Dallas, ‘exes 


anadian Company Simmonds Aerocessories, Montrea 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


The United States Air Force is economy 
minded. Yet it must and does expect su- 
perlative performance from its aircraft. 





Take a look at how the Air Force's 
new all-weather fighter-interceptor, the 
F-94C Starfire, fills the bill on both 
counts — performance and economy. 


Recent operation under tactical con- 
ditions shows that the Starfire is a 
rugged, reliable plane that averages 
many working hours in the air between 
servicings. This cuts maintenance costs 
throughout the life of each plane—a 
sizable cumulative saving. Further- 
more, Starfires are easy to service and 
are therefore quickly back on duty. 
Less frequent service plus quicker serv- 
ice means more flying time per plane, 
so that fewer total planes are needed by 
the Air Force—another sizable saving. 


At the same time the U.S.A.F. Star- 
fire gives top performance in any 
weather, night or day. No other fighter- 
interceptor can reach enemy bomber 
level faster from a cold start. No other 
has finer automatic equipment—Hughes 
Radar System, Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Pilot, Sperry Zero Reader, Lock- 
heed Rocket Release. And the F-94C 
is easy to fly and rock-steady under in- 
strument conditions. 


In addition the Lockheed Starfire is 
a 2-place interceptor, thus utilizing the 
cooperative efficiency of a 2-man team 
to perform all the split-second oper- 
ations of intercepting an enemy (pos- 
sibly unseen) at 600-mph-plus speeds. 


Starfire 
efficiency 
means 

Air Force 
economy 










F-94C Starfire 


Lo Cc k h e e d Aircraft Corporation 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Lockheed 


Starfire Scores First 
Night Kill on MIG-15 


Burbank, Calif.—(Special)—The F-94 
Starfire has scored the first night victory 
over a Russian MIG-15, according to 
U.S. Air Force dispatches from Korea. 

The Air Force announcement was the 
first disclosure that Lockheed F-94 Star- 
fires were on duty in Korea. Designed 
essentially for round-the-clock, round- 
the-calendar home defense, these almost- 
automatic radar interceptors are proving 
to be as versatile as other Lockheed jets, 
including the famous F-80 Shooting Star, 
America’s first operational jet fighter. 

Lockheed’s jet fighter record in Korea 
began when the F-80 Shooting Star be- 
came the first airplane ever to shoot down 
a Russian MIG. Later, the Shooting Star 
was assigned a multitude of missions— 
napalm bombing, ground-support straf- 
ing, bombing with 500-pound bombs, 
aerial interception, photo reconnaissance, 
close interdiction and many others. In 
the first year Lockheed Shooting Stars 
had flown more missions than all other 
allied aircraft combined. 

Now the Shooting Star’s younger but 
more powerful brother, the F-94 Starfire, 
is proving equally versatile both in Korea 
and at home, where it is on alert to pro- 
tect major cities from air attack. 


Lockheed builds U.S. defense team 


Lockheed F-94 Starfires are just one 
member of the “defense of America” 
team now in production at Lockheed: 

Lockheed T-33 and TV-2 Jet Trainers, 
in which 9 out of 10 U.S.A.F. and Navy 
jet pilots are trained, are being turned 
out at the fastest rate in history follow- 
ing installation of a mechanized final as- 
sembly line at Lockheed’s Van Nuys, 
Calif., factory. 

Navy P2V Patrol Bombers, holders of 
the world’s distance record, now have 
improved radar and armaments, expand- 
ing their versatility from anti-submarine 
patrol to long-range reconnaissance. 

Super Constellation Transports de- 
signed for new turbo-prop power are now 
in production for special Navy assign- 
ments. Other Super Constellations with 
turbo-compound engines are being pro- 
duced for Air Force troop transport, 
hospital planes and cargo. 

WV-2 Super Constellations, early- 
warning aircraft for the Navy, apply an 
entirely new concept of national defense 
which expands radar’s eyes and ears far 
beyond the horizon. 

B-47 Jet Bombers, designed by Boeing, 
are being produced for the Air Force at 
Lockheed’s big Marietta, Georgia, plant. 

The C-130 Turbo-prop Cargo Trans- 
port is the first all-cargo plane designed 
from the ground up for high-speed turbo- 
prop power—now tooling for production 
at Marietta and Burbank. 

Today’s advanced production is only 
a part of Lockheed’s present concern. For 
in the Lockheed laboratories at Burbank 
and Van Nuys, California, as well as 
Marietta, Georgia, scientists pry deeper 
into the mysteries of new types of power, 
new guidance systems, new and lighter 
and stronger alloys to answer the de- 
mands of tomorrow’s science of flight. 
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Extra Section 


By Joseph S. Murphy 





“Extra Section” is now being written by each 
of the members of the staff, in turn, to bring 
you highlights from all 
industry. 


phases of the 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board public hearings in the investigation of accidents 

are serious business, and it isn’t very often that one finds a note of humor in 
the proceedings. We came across such a trace of the lighter (if not the ridiculous) 
side recently while reading the transcript of the CAB hearing into the Pan 
American Boeing accident which occurred last year in Prazil. 

A Miami-based CAA radio and electrical inspector, one Scott Magnus, 
was called to the stand to cite his part in the investigation and proceeded to take 
up a lot of time and four pages of the transcript reciting his official and flowery 
CAA job description. The Magnus oratory was followed by a choice comment 
from Bill Andrews, chief of the CAB accident investigation bureau: “After you 
do all that, you don’t have much time for anything else, do you?” 


Speaking of CAB accident investigations, the Board shows a 
good batting average for finding the cause of accidents. During a 
recent closed session of the House Commerce Committee, Chairman 
Ryan told the congressmen that of 722 fatal and non-fatal accidents 
investigated since 1932, only 26, or 3.5%, remain unsolved. 

But this year may be the one to ruin the CAB average. The 
Transocean Air Lines DC accident near Arcata, Calif., in which the 
TAL chief pilot, Harvey Rogers, lost his life, has gone past the hearing 
stage and all the testimony is in, but there is still no sign of a cause. 
In two other 1953 incidents, the National Airlines’ DC-6 in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Western Air Lines DC-6B in San Francisco Bay, 
although strong likelihood of a cause may be evidenced, the im- 
possibility of analyzing the wreckage in both cases will probably pre- 
vent CAB from fixing a definite solution. 


During a recent visit to Curtiss-Wright’s Electronics Division at Carlstadt, 
N. J., Murray Brilliant, who heads up the service school for training technicians 
on the operation of the flight Duplicator, told us the story of the South American 
airline captain who stopped in to get a “ride” in a duplicator. 

It seems that for more than a half hour the amigo handled the trainer 
competently and did all the things he was told to over the intercom by the 
instructor. But when it came time for him to land he would make his approach 
flawlessly, let down to an altitude of about 75 feet, and then level out. After 
holding the same altitude for a few minutes he would pull up sharply and go 
around again. 

After two or three capers like this, the instructor inquisitively piped up, 
“Why didn’t you come in, your approach was good,” only to hear the captain 
retort, “I haven’t got a co-pilot.” 

On the next go-around, just as the pilot was making his usual accurate 
approach, the instructor reached over to the trouble panel and flicked a switch 
failing both engines of the Duplicator. 

Down came the landing gear, and down came the Duplicator. The captain 
made a perfect three-point, dead-stick landing. 


Local interests in the Miami area have gone all out to register 
their objections to the recent consolidation of the CAA regional office 
in Atlanta with that in Fort Worth. One good point they bring out 
is that Miami, in Region Two, is now further away from its regional 
office in Fort Worth than it is from the First Region office in New 
York. Either way it’s a long haul; by air from Miami it’s 1139 miles to 
Fort Worth and 1092 miles to New York. 
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Ameriean Aviation 
routing slip? 


Where are you on the office routing 
slip, attached to the aviation industry’s 
most widely read, used and quoted 
news magazine? 

There are still a few men who never 
see their copies of American Aviation 
until it is thumbed, worn and very well 
clipped. 

Of course a man can gain a lot 
from a quick looking-over of AMERICAN 
Aviation if and when it reaches his desk 
intact. But—think how much more there 
is in it by having your own copy de- 
livered at home, where you can read it 
at leisure to get the most value out of it. 

If you are one of the few industry 
leaders now subscribing to AMERICAN 
Aviation, here’s a cordial invitation to 
join the selected subscribers who are 
the nation’s top engineers, designers, 
supervisors and management men. 

Whether you want the engineering 
or production picture, facts about com- 
mercial 
the business as well as the 
side of aviation, here it is in ONE pub- 
lication. Or if you want the latest on 
the Air Force budget cuts and how they 
affect business, it’s accurately reported 
in AMERICAN AvIATION—as only a maga- 
zine based in Washington can do the 
job. 

Because of today’s big demand for 
AmerIcAN AVIATION, you are urged to 
place your personal order promptly. Act 
now, by mailing the subscription card 
bound in this issue. If the card has been 
already torn out, mail your order di- 
rectly to us at 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D. C. Rates: $5 a 


42 Carriers Win Safety Council Awards 


Forty-two U.S. scheduled airlines named National Safety Council award 
winners for their contribution to safe air transportation in 1952 qualified by 
either completing the calendar year without a passenger or crew fatality, or flew 
more than two billion passenger-miles without fatality before the safety record 
was terminated by a fatal accident during the year 








or military air transportation; | 
technical | 


Trunk Lines 


| American Airlines (1) 
| Braniff Airways 
| Capital Airlines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines ...... 
Colonial Airlines 
| Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 
Eastern Air Lines 
| Northeast Airlines 
| Northwest Airlines 
| Pan American-Grace Airways 
Trans World Airlines 
I ee weet 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways . 
Western Air Lines 


Territorial Lines 


Alaska Airlines 
Alaska Coastal Airlines 
Byers Airways 

Cordova Airlines 
Ellis Air Lines 
Hawaiian Airlines 
Northern Consolidated Airlines 
Pacific Northern Airlines 
Reeve Aleutian Airways ............... 
Trans-Pacific Airlines 


Local Service Lines 


Allegheny Airlines (2) 
Bonanza Air Lines 
Central Airlines 
Frontier Airlines 
EAD CONTR BITES .occccccccccsccss 
Mohawk Airlines (3) 
North Central Airlines (4) 
Ozark Air Lines 
Ce Ce sc acdceeeeereesews 
Pioneer Air Lines 
Southern Airways 
Southwest Airways 
Trans-Texas Airways 
West Coast Airlines 
E. W. Wiggins Airways 


Cruise Lines (Scheduled) 


Resort Airlines 


from 1-22-52 to 12-31-52. 
(2) Formerly All-American Airways. 
(3) Formerly Robinson Airlines. 
(4) Formerly Wisconsin Central Airlines. 


Passenger-Miles 
Without Fatality 


Span of Safe to End of 1952 


Operation or Date of 1952 

Period Accident 
11-29-49 to 1-22-52 4,821,404,000 
3-26-39 to 12-31-52 2,440,007,000 
12-12-49 to 12-31-52 1,701,498,000 
9- -42 to 12-31-52* 46,917,000 
8- 5-36 to 12-31-52 1,421,593 ,000 
4-18-30 to 12-31-52 564,806,000 
5- 1-35 to 12-31-52 728,358,000 
3-10-48 to 12-31-52 1,532,760,000 
1l- 1-49 to 12-31-52 5,143,875,000 
8-11-33 to 12-31-52* 617,736,000 
1-16-51 to 12-31-52 1,367,239 ,000 
1-22-43 to 12-31-52 1,026,263,000 
8-31-50 to 12-31-52 4,975,033 ,000 
8-24-51 to 12-31-52 3,182,144,000 

40 to 12-31-52* 14,708,000 
12-24-46 to 12-31-52 1,096,776 ,000 
8-21-51 to 12-31-52 37,778,000 
12- 2-49 to 12-31-52 8,506,000 
6- -50 to 12-31-52* 298,000 
1-13-51 to 12-31-52 1,107,000 
8- -46 to 12-31-52* 12,151,000 
11- -29 to 12-31-52* 401,997,000 
12- -47 to 12-31-52* 18,783,000 
8- -46 to 12-31-52* 100,030,000 
4- -48 to 12-31-52* 11,496,000 
6- -49 to 12-31-52* 51,184,000 
3- -49 to 12-31-52* 91,381,000 
12- -49 to 12-31-52* 24,868,000 
9- -49 to 12-31-52* 15,221,000 
1l- -46 to 12-31-52* 126,240,000 
11- -49 to 12-31-52* 13,380,000 
9- 4-50 to 12-31-52 38,684,000 
2- -48 to 12-31-52* 58,925,000 
9- -50 to 12-31-52* 25,300,000 
2- -48 to 12-31-52* 155,932,000 
8- -45 to 12-31-52* 214,934,000 
11- -49 to 12-31-52* 52,262,000 
4- 6-51 to 12-31-52 53,884,000 
10- -47 to 12-31-52* 72,368,000 
12- -46 to 12-31-52* 64,849,600 
9- -49 to 12-31-52* 1,101,000 
3- 4-50 to 12-31-52* 7,749,000 


(*) No fatal accident from date of establishment of airline or first record 
(1) American Airlines also had a second period of safe operation exceeding two billion miles 











1952 Airline Salaries 





Following are 1952 airline 
salaries as reported to CAB: 


| Helicopter Mail Services 


year, 2 years for $8. (U.S., Canada, Pan- | 


American countries. All others: $7 a 
year, 2 years $12) 
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| Helicopter Air Service, Inc. 


| T. H. Reidy, pres., treas., and dir., 


$12,000 salary, $3,000 bonus and indirect 
compensation; C. W. Moore, v.p., opera- 
tions, $9,300 salary (up $600); C. E. Ces- 
sna, secy. and dir., $1,800 salary (up 
$1,800); R. B. Kiel, asst. secy.-treas., 
$6,900 salary (up $600). 


Los Angeles Airways, Inc. 

C. M. Belinn, pres. and dir., $18,- 
000 salary (up $1,875); Martin J. Burke, 
secy. and dir., no salary; John T. Kane, 
treas., asst. secy., and dir., $6,420 salary. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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This young lady is graduating from a 
girls’ school you perhaps never heard 
of, yet it’s one of the most exclusive 
in the nation. It’s United Air Lines’ 
Stewardess School, where only one 
out of 35 applicants qualifies to enter. 

In money her tuition is low —in 
fact, zero. But it’s extremely high in 
qualities that money can’t buy — like 
good sense, good humor, fine charac- 
ter, a genuine liking for people, and 
an ability to serve them with tact and 
understanding. 

So it’s no wonder she’s excited and 
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proud as she steps up to receive her 
wings and diploma, with her class- 
mates, her folks, and United Air 
Lines officials looking on! 

As she joins us on the big United 
Air Lines team —clad for the first 
time in Mainliner blue — radiant in 
all her youthful enthusiasm — she’s a 
living symbol of Service in the 
Mainliner® Manner. The right kind 
of people, trained in the right way, 
assure you of this fine and friendly 
service whenever — and wherever — 
you fly United Air Lines. 








Now she’s ready fo serve you in the Mainliner Manner 


SERVING YOU 
COAST-TO-COAST, 
BORDER-TO-BORDER 
AND TO HAWAIlI! 


ae 


AIR LINES 


For reservations to anywhere in the 
world call or write United or an 
authorized travel agent 
Copr. 1953 United Air Lines 
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3 NON STOP 
FLIGHTS T0 


TO JUNEAU... *55°% ALASKA 


ALASKA'S CAPITAL _ 


TO ANCHORAGE *75°% 


ALASKA'S LARGEST CITY i 


Fares quoted above are from Seattle 
$7 additional for service from Portland via PNA 


For schedules and reservations see your travel 


agent, or write General Traffic and Sales Office, 
1626 Exchange Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


every day from the 
PACIFIC Pacific Northwest 


NORTHERN 


AIRLINES 
The rilaska Flag [ane 





in comfortable 
4 engine PNA 
FLAGLINERS 










22nd year of serving Alaska 
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fA, Many i? Pe oad a 


in 


25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Charles W. Short, Manager 
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New York Airways, Inc. 

John L. Senior, Jr., chairman of 
board, $7,200 salary, $6,513.49 bonus and 
indirect compensation; Robert L. Cum- 
mings, Jr., pres. and dir., $15,200 salary; 
William Shields, Jr., secy. and dir., $150 
salary, $3,552.44 bonus and indir.; Wil- 
liam W. Hogan, treas., $2,000.01 salary 
Glen B. Eastburn, asst. treas., $7,875 
salary. 

NOTE: Began operations October 15, 1952. 





Books 


FILING MANUAL FOR AIRCRAFT 


CORRESPONDENCE, by L. P. 
Bradley, Jr., 2328 Rockdale Ave., 
Normandy 21, Mo. 256 pages. Price 
$5.50. 

This guide for the filing and finding 
of correspondence relating to aircraft 
provides an effective method of handling 
technical material, particularly by in- 
experienced or non-technically-trained 
personnel. The system covers many 
types of aircraft and is broken down 
into categories suitable for large, 
medium, and small filing operations. It 
should prove a useful time-saver for 
office and library employes. 
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VIEW FROM THE AIR, by Hugh 
Fesburgh; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1953. 295 pages. Price: 
$3.50. 

The author, a former WW II 
bomber pilot, presents a vivid picture 
of the training and combat life of a 
bomber crew stationed in the Pacific 
during the war. Although the novel 
deals mainly with the thoughts and re- 
actions of the crew, the accounts of 
the technical details of training and, 
particularly, the bombing missions are 
accurate and knowing. 

It is a tense and dramatic picture 
of what war is as seen through the 
eyes of the airmen, obviously written 
by a man who has been through the 
experience, - + « oor 


Helicopter Service 
Scheduled to Start 


The nation’s first scheduled pas 
senger helicopter operation was slated 
to begin July 1, when New York Air- 
ways planned to open a shuttle run 
between LaGuardia, Idlewild, and New 
ark airports. 

NYA’s service, which has _ been 
approved by CAB, will be at fares of 
£13.05 LaGuardia-Newark, $8.70 New 
ark-Idlewild, and $4.35 LaGuardia-Idie 
wild. 





PHOTO CREDITS 
Cover Convair; 13— Kaiser; 15 - 
Northrop; 16—McDonnell; 19—Con- 
vair; 20—North American; 23, 24, 26— 
Douglas; 27—C-W; 34—Southwest Air- 
motive; 36—Allied Fueling; 40—Ryan; 
76—SNCASE; Blackburn & General 
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| FAMOUS NAMES and FAMOUS PLANES 


provide a record of safety, comfort and per- 


formance ...unparalleled in aviation history 





P904 Differential Pressure Safety Deluxe Reclining Passenger Seats 
Switch for cabin heaters. Stall indi- are designed for comfort and safety 
cators or landing gear and flap on day and night flights. Proved 
warning devices. ruggedly durable, easy to service. 


Contact the Project Engineers of our Aircraft Division for 
the latest data on Aerotec Controls and Aerotherm Seats. 


FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


n $s . 
CLEVELAND 29, OHIO GLENDALE 2, CALIFORNIA REG. TRADE MARK SEATTLE |, WASH ea 
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John S$. Hammond, inc. John EE. Freem & Assoc. Jay Engineecrin Co. Montreal 25, Quebec 
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Magnafliux is an electrical process 
used to detect hidden imperfections 
in magnetic material. It is used by 
American Airlines in the inspection of 
propeller parts, crankshafts, valves, 
springs, and other parts made of steel. 

Magnafiux is so accurate that it 
shows up cracks 1/20,000,000 of 











Pioneering in Magnaflux-the Metallic Detective” 


an inch deep, reveals flaws that can- 
not be seen by the naked eye. 

In 1935, American Airlines pur- 
chased this equipment from the 
Magnaflux Corporation and became 
a pioneer in applying these princi- 
ples of preventive maintenance in air 
transportation. Only a few years later 














the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
ordered all airlines to use this method 
of scientific inspection. 

Magnaflux detection devices are 
only one of a long series of milestones 
in the history of air transportation 
that have been introduced first by 
American Airlines. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Anmeneas Leading Airline 
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New Products 















Engine Mount. A lightweight 
Dynafocal engine mounting for Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 C engines which is inter- 
changeable in rating and dimensions with 
mountings now used in Convair 240’s and 


340’s, the Douglas DC-6 series, Martin 
4-0-4 and military aircraft has been 
announced by the Lord Manufacturing 
Co. 

Designated the MR-36M mounting, 


the new unit is said to be stronger than 
any previously designed for similar use, 
and in installations will more 
than 16 pounds per engine. The MR-36M 
has the approval of the CAA, the USAF, 
and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Address: Lord 
Pa. 


some Save 


Manufacturing Co., 


"Erie 





Tape Recorder. A small 18-pound 


airborne tape recorder which will log on 


a magnetic tape almost everything that 


happens on an airplane or missile flight 


and which may prove to be the equip- 
ment answer to the long-sought flight 
recorder for commercial transport op- 
erations, has been developed by North 


American Aviation, Inc. 


NADAR, for North American Data 
Airborne Recorder, is a compact, fire- 
resistant, and crash-proof device initially 


developed at NAA'’s_ electro-mechanical 
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Automatic Control Device by Ryan 


An automatic control device for air- 
craft and missiles, only 3” in diameter and 
4” long, which will maintain 
acceleration, altitude, temperature, etc 
within extremely limits, been 
designed by the Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany development laboratory. 
Operating on the photoelectric 
principle of actuation, the Ryan control 
two tiny lamps, a 
photoelectric cell, a vacuum tube ampli- 
her, and a sensitive relay. The lamps, lo- 
cated adjacent to each other, are placed 
behind a metal shield in which a window 
is cut and through which the lamp light 


can pass to the photoelectric cell 


velocity, 


close has 


cell 


consists of electric 


In operation, one of the lamps is 
switched on and its light is projected 
through the window to the photoelectric 


electric 
the 


cell cur- 


The 


which is 


cell 
rent 


generates an 


amplified by vacuum 


tube, and the signal actuates the sensitive 
relay to perform the task required 


Used with such instruments as_ the 
airspeed indicator or altimeter, the con- 
trol is attached to the case of the instru- 
ment with one simple modification: a 
counterbalanced metal flag is substituted 
for the dial pointer. The control is fitted 
to the instrument so that the movement of 


the flag can obstruct light from the lamps 
passing through the window, and by vary- 


ing the distance between the lamps and 
the dimensions of the flag, extremely 
sensitive perception can be built into the 


control 


The unit operates on standard 24 


volt, d-c current supply. During tempera- 
ture tests involving a variation of 189 
performance was affected less than 0.1‘ 


Address 
Diego, Calif 


Co., San 


’ 


Ryan Aeronautical 





USAF 


used in 


Calif., for 
research. When 
it will 


division at Downey 


guided missile 
an airline record up to 
10 hours flying. It can then be reversed 
and used any number of times with pre- 
vious data being erased as new informa- 
tion is recorded. 

The unit is 


transport, 


versatile. A 1200-foot- 


long magnetic tape records conversation 
in the cockpit and in ground-air com- 
munications, as well as data on atmo- 
spheric pressure, altitude, time elapse, 


vertical accelerations, airspeed and direc- 
tion. A “re-run” of the tape following 


incident or accident 


using translating ground equipment would 


an in-flight major 


give investigators a complete history of 
the flight from start to finish 

NADAR is virtually maintenance-free 
with over 500 hours of running time 
allowable between service checks. Its 
compact design (complete recorder re- 
sembles a portable typewriter in size) 
permits easy installation in wing root 


areas or in baggage compartments 


Address: North American Aviation, 
Inc., International Airport, Los Angeles 
45, Calif. 
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THE LANDPLANE AT 4 


GROSS of 7600» 


PAYLOAD or 243 1 ine 
pty RiOle) miles 
1 &< per ton 


mile 








WORLD'S PREMIER_AIRPLANE FABRIC 


6 éesd 


F H 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. + 93 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


to speed 


Pump. Lear, Inc., Romec Division 


has introduced a new lightweight lubri- 


cating oil scavenge pump for jet engine 
installations which weighs only 4 pound 
and has a nominal rating of 14 gallon 
per minute flow at 3800 rpm, 60 psi 
outlet pressure, with a power input of 
0.15 hp maximum. The new Romec pump 
is of the non-pulsating, positive displace- 
ment, rotary vane type, and is designated 
model RD-9820. 

Address: Lear, Inc., Romec Division 
Elyria, Ohio 





Fastener. A self-locking, spring pin 
fastener that is vibration proof, absorbs 
shock, and is easy to install and remove 
has been announced by the Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. 


Used as a replacement for tapered 


grooved r dowel-pins in all kinds of 
assemblies, the Sel-Lok spring pin, as it 


is called, is produced in diameters from 


fs” to 4” in carbon or corrosion-resist- 
ant steels orf 
based all ys 

Address: Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa 


copper-based or aluminum- 





combination 


Wire Twister. A 


pliers, wire cutter, and twister, designed 


up safety wiring of aircraft and 


engine accessory installations, has been 
placed on the market by the Ralph C. 


Robinson Co 

Called the Robinson wire twister 
the new tool is said to triple the ethciency 
of assembly line or shop operations using 
manual techniques. The two ends of the 
wire are gripped in the jaws of the 
twister, a center rod is slipped down 
locking the handles, and a knob is pulled 
spinning the pliers and twisting the wire 
uniformly 

Address: Ralph C. Robinson Co., 
Dept PR Box 194 No. 
Calit 


Sacramento, 
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Fuel Valve. A fue! shut-off valve for 
jet engine afterburner or rocket fuel sys- 
tems which can be adapted to fail safe in 
either the open or closed position at the 
option of the customer has been intro- 
duced by the Aircraft Products Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. The new 
valve, type 141RLB, is pilot-actuated by 
the pressure of the fuel being controlled 
and has a maximum operating pressure of 
600 psi and a minimum opening pressure 
of 2.5 psi. 

Pressure control is attained through 
inlet and outlet bleed passages to a cham- 
ber above the valve seat, and valve seat- 
ing is accomplished by forcing a Teflon 
seal against the seat. Fuel under pressure 
is admitted to the control chamber through 
a filtered inlet passage, and then to the 
downstream side of the diaphragm through 
the outlet bleed passage. 


Upon de-energizing an_ electrically 
controlled solenoid, the outlet bleed is 
closed, and pressure in the chamber holds 
the valve in the closed position. An alter- 
nate design permits holding the valve in 
the open position with power off. 


Valve shown is rated at 12,000 pounds 
per hour flow at 15 psi drop. Operating 
voltage is 17-30 volts d-c and current 
drain is one ampere. Valve weighs 3.5 
pounds and measures 4 21/32” x 6 11/32” 
x 5 13/32”. Opening or closing time is 
one second. 


Address: Aircraft Products Div., Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Stratford, 
Conn, 


Fire Blanket. A fire blanket manv- 
factured from glass cloth coated with 
vinyl plastic weighs only 2.5 pounds and is 
30% less expensive than conventional 
wool blankets, according to the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. Called the Stasafe 
ill-weather fire blanket, it is grey in color 
ind measures 76” x 60”. 


The glass cloth blanket is manufac- 
tured by the Standard Safety Equipment 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., and uses a B. F. 
Goodrich plastic coating which offers re- 
sistance to acids, alkalies, and most sol- 
vents, and permits outside storage with- 
yut protective covering. 


Address: B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O. 














































THAT IS WHY THEY POWER MORE 





UTILITY AIRCRAFT 





THAN ALL OTHER ENGINES COMBINED 
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YES—ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 









What SACK* HEINTE és doing about... 














For military aircraft, mid-air transfer of 
fuel from one plane to another means 
increased range and “pay load”. 

Probe and drogue system hose-reel 
assembly powered by J&H motor 
specially designed for heavy-duty 
performance. 


Successful mid-air refueling of aircraft is one 
of the more important aviation develop- 
ments of the past few years. Its importance 
may be likened to the drastic changes which 
came about in sea tactics after refueling 
of task forces at sea was perfected during 
World War II. 

For the Air Force and Navy, it means tre- 
mendously increased range and far greater 
bomb load. It will also save many a fuel- 
short fighter returning to base or carrier deck. 

Combining simplicity and safety, the 
probe and drogue system, perfected by 
Flight Refueling, Inc., permits fast refuel- 
ing of one to three planes simultaneously. 
On the tanker airplane, there are one te 
three compact hose-reel assemblies which 
let out a length of hose to the end of which 
is attached an automatic coupling within a 
funnel-shaped drogue. The receiver aircraft 
is equipped with a protruding probe which 
the pilot merely flies into the drogue. The 
disconnect is made simply by slowing up 
the receiver aircraft. 

Each hose reel is driven through a torque 
converter by a powerful Jack & Heintz motor 
of special design, built through co-opera- 


Jack « Hentz 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Field Offices: New York City - Washington, D. C. 
Dayton - Dallas - Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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MID-AIR REFUELING 










Receiver plane's view of a tanker's funnel-shaped drogue. Flexi- 
ble hose in this case is paid out and retracted from bomb bay. 


tive engineering between Flight 
Refueling and Jack & Heintz. 

The hose-reel motor is a 27- 
volt d-c, 3600 rpm unit with an 
output of 9.5 hp on a con- 
tinuous duty cycle up to the 
maximum altitude required for 
the operation. It is self-cooled 
and provided with a radio noise 
filter and two explosion-proof 
flame arresters. 


Reiemstive 
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This specially designed J&H Model 
DA55-1 Motor powers hose-reel 
assembly used by probe and drogue 
system.Standard-typeflamearrester, 
in view at left, is mounted in exhaust 
duct. Integrally mounted flame arres- 
ter in air inlet, seen at right end of 
motor housing, reduces motor length. 


This fighter pilot flies nose probe into tanker's drogue where coupling 
is made automatically. Disconnect is made by reducing flight speed. 


J&H looks to the Future 


The requirement for higher refueling 
speeds and altitudes demands still 
more powerful hose-reel motors for 
probe and drogue refueling installa- 
tions. J&H has developed a 15-hp, 
27-volt d-c, explosion-proof, blast- 
cooled motor— Model DA60—for 
continuous duty operation at amuch 
higher altitude than possible with 
the DA55-1. Design is accomplished 
with only a slight increase in weight 


© 1963, Jack & Heintz, Inc 


\ 
Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c and d-c—including Control Systems and Components «+ 
Starters * Actuators and Special Aircraft Motors » Custom-built Commercial Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 


and envelope dimensions. 

These special motors for mid-air 
refueling are examples of the unusual 
problems that are handled by J&H 
engineers to our customers’ satisfac- 
tion. J&H engineers will be glad 
to work with you in designing 
Rotomotive equipment to meet 
your needs. Write Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Uy UNDER THE COLLAR... » 


pr But This 
Special Purpose Giga Clamp 


WON'T BLOW its TOP ! 


Heavy corrugated band 
for extra strength. 






















Heavy stainless steel 
welded lugs. 





Hex nut for high 
torque tightening. 





Bolt safety-fastened — 
can't get loose. 






























A jet engine exhaust is a volcano of 
heat, pressure and vibration. The 
clamp that goes around it must with- 
stand these conditions—and hold 
tight. 

Breeze makes a clamp for this ex- 
acting use, and for a wide variety of 
other applications where stock items 
just won't do. 

Just as Breeze AERO-SEAL hose 
clamps have set higher quality stand- 
ards in their class, so Breeze fabri- 
cated-to-order clamps have the extra 
strength and other properties for 
every special use. Any design, any 
metal, any quantity. Tell us your 
clamping problems, 


OTHER BREEZE PRODUCTS 
Flexible Metal Tubing and Conduit, 
Aircraft Actuating Systems, 
Special Drives and Gear Boxes, 

Special Purpose Clamps Special Electrical Connectors, 
by Breeze. Metal Bellows, Ignition Shielding. 


ANOTHER 
PRODUCT 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South Sixth Street, Newark 7, N. J. 


















Technical Literature 





VALVES: Catalog No. 352A lists 
needle, globe, plug, check, relief, and 
special valves, products of Republic 
Manufacturing Co., 1930 W. 77th St., 
Cleveland 2, O. 

. 


ANCHOR BUSHINGS: The Hi-Shear 
Rivet Tool Co., 8924 Bellanca Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif., has revised its anchor 
bushing catalog, which features stand- 
ard anchor bushings and bushings for 


| use in laminate plastic tooling and nut- 
plates. 


| ELECTROCLEANING CASTINGS: 


“Good News About’ Electrocleaning 
Zinc-Base Die Castings” is the title of a 
folder prepared by Oakite Products, 
Inc., 157 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y.., 
describing its new anodic conditioner, 
Oakite Composition No. 95. 


AIR TURBINE DRIVES: Stratos Divi- 


| sion of Fairchild Engine & Ajirplane 


Corp., Bay Shore, L. i., uses a six-page 


| brochure to tell the various applica- 
| tions of its new air turbine drives in 


jet and turbo-jet aircraft. 


| SAFETY CATALOG: The National 


Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill., has just issued a new 
“Occupational Safety Service Guide” 
which includes a complete listing of 


| accident prevention aids available from 


the Council. 
+ 


| AIRCRAFT HANGARS: “Sstandard- 


ized Hangars by Luria” is a two-color 


| brochure, containing descriptions, photo- 


graphs, cross-sectional drawings, and 


| specifications of various types of stan- 


dardized hangars, lean-to’s, and clear- 
span service buildings designed for 
civil and military aircraft by Luria 
Engineering Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New 


| York 36, N. Y. 


RELAYS: Bulletin GEA-5729A, pub- 
lished by General Electric Co., 


| Schenectady 5, N. Y., presents details 


of general purpose hermetically-sealed 


| relays for electronic applications. 


PROFILE TRACING: The new Lehigh 
Pro-Tracer is detailed in a four-page 
folder. Designed by Air Control Divi- 


| sion of Lehigh Foundries, Inc., 1500 Le- 








high Drive, Easton, Pa., the device is 
a compact inexpensive profile tracing 
attachment designed for short runs. 


ELECTRODES: A 20-page catalog by 
Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa., presents its 
complete line of Arcaloy stainless steel 
electrodes. 

e 


TORQUE TESTING: A _§ four-page 
folder contains descriptions of a new 
torque-testing fixture designed by P. A. 
Sturtevant Co., Addison, Ill., said to 
be an inexpensive means of testing all 
types of threaded fasteners. 






















Fast- Thinker FOR PILOTS 


COCO e POSE e eee 


s Sperry’s Zero Reader* Flight Director 
is a “fast-thinking” calculator that saves 
valuable time for busy executives and 
relieves pilots of complex mental calcu- 
lations. That’s why more and more pro- 
gressive corporations — large and small 
—are equipping their Executive Air- 
craft with this versatile instrument. 


# The Flight Director not only is used 
for en route flying but makes the 


Representative companies 
using Sperry Zero Reader 
Flight Director: 
AVCO MANUFACT 


THLEHEM STEEL ¢ 





Time-Saver FOR EXECUTIVES 


SOSH SESE CHET EEE ESSE 


POORER EEE ESE E EHH EEE 


difficult task of manual approaches on 
Instrument Landing Systems a routine 
procedure. Thus, business men are 
assured of keeping appointments even 
in rough weather. 


® The Flight Director utilizes attitude, 
altitude, heading and radio path signals 
and combines this information on a 
simple, two-element indicator. The pilot 
simply flies “zero,” using the same 


Cmdr. Russell Holderman of the Gannett Newspapers, who 
is celebrating his 40th year as a pilot, is one of the enthu- 


siastic users of the Sperry Zero Reader Flight Director. 


instrument whether he is leisurely cruis- 
ing or making landing approaches. This 
simplified manual control reduces pilot 
fatigue and permits the pilot to devote 
more time to other duties. 


# Sperry’s Zero Reader Flight Director 
is widely specified for military and pas- 
senger planes as well as for Executive 
Aircraft. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to give you complete details. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND «+ NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES * SEATTLE « SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic, April, 1953 
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American 484,859 | 258,088,000 | 352,465,000 | 73.22] 1,399,617 | 928,288 | 3,755,954 | 32,340,149] 47,283,381] 66.28] 7,829,749] 7,791,855] 99.30 
Branifr ** | l1cq19| 37,766,000 | 62,425,000 | 60.50] 153,777 | 91,663 | | 246,832 42103,291| 7,099,013] 57.80] 1,738,291] 1,937,475] 88.68 
Capital 191,861 724,000 | 95,822,000 | 62.87] 191,793 | 241,649 317,745 6,506,758] 13,038,216] 49.91] 2,280,657] 2,244,320] 98.9% 
cari 10,912 839, 1,578,000 | 53.17 ee ssa 15199 78,864 163,467) 48.24 63,335 60,557] 98.81 
Cas 52,335} 19,915,000 | 31,733,000 | 62.76 76,468 | “93,609 107,783 2,186,993] 3,837,867] 56.98 916,969 924,820] 98.56 
Colonial 29,372] 7,660,000 | 12,917,000 | 59.30 13,091 9,968 22,031 775,903} 1,411,277) 54.98 370,731 325,109] 98.53 
Continental} 31,180] 12,418,000 | 21,915,000 | 56.66 39,980 | 16,306 69,17% 1,316,654] 2,668,928] 49.33 672,010 665,500] 99.57 
Delta 96,339} 45,627,000 | 64,606,000 | 70,62] 168,021 | 113,771 372,004, 5,040,671| 7,763,261] 64.93 | 1,659,529] 1,646,468] 99.56 
Eastern 9220} 219,978,000 | 331,852,000 | 66.29 497,620 | 354,121 607,941 24,309,479] 43,829,332] 55.46] 5,875,787] 5,748,002] 98.99 
Hawaiian 30,605] 3,946, 7,309,000 | 53.99 3,599 | weer 1127410 443,09 981,175] 45.16 290,487 224,058] 99.90 
National 79,168] 57,756,000 | 80,469,000 | 71.77] 134,960 | 48,704 463,766 6,523,877] 10,181,121] 64.08] 1,669,290] 1,632,165] 97.48 
Northeast 33,758] 6,498,000 | 10,743,000 | 60.49 117525 | 16,170 24,111 54,210] 1,057,352] 61,87 385,050 412,780] 89.03 
Northwest 84,283] 58,452,000 | 94,457,000 | 61.88] 279,105 | 147,210 309,399 6,483,277] 0,932,403] 59.30] 2,652,192] 1,664,434] 98.69 
Trans Pac, | 11,367] 1,414, 3,653,000 | 38,71 1,156 : 8, "117;947| _ °313,822| 37.59] 130,459] 19,924] 97.46 
TWA 251,762 | 196,882,000 | 260,774,000 | 75.50] 1,071,168 | 702,239 | 1,540,906 | 22,253,333] 32,314,053] 68.56] 5, 5,131,175] 98.99 
United 311,675 | 200,818,000 | 287,798,000 | 69.78] 1,648,627 | 976,142 | 2,318,819 | 24,190,943] 43,459,164] 55.66] 6,470,397] 6,492,403] 99.00 
Western 69,245} 29,083,000 | 49,628,000 | 58.60]  142,5 58,246 126,248 3,106,643} 3,662,298] 54.87| 1,184,661] 1,206,311] 97.77 
TOTALS 2,295,960 |1,217,381,000 |1,770,144,000 | 68.77] 5,834,287 [3,788,052 | 10,405,215 | 139,332,086] 229,996,110} 60,58] 38,300,742} 38,227,356) 98.32 
# Includes Bir parcel te #* Bramiff's figures fo not ee operations ef ldcal service rpute 106 — by Braniff as repult of Bran§ff-MCA merger. 

NOTE: Abpve figures| include both spheduled and hedjiled operations. 


















































U. S. International Airline Revenues and Expenses, Quarter Ended Mar. 31, 1953 
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5 = OS? 
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s oy ve KMS 
es em AP Nags 
American 1,280,830| © 1,061,305 ,169 |* 107,451]® 17,21 |$ 2... |$ 1,292,812 $ sx329 | $ s3,m8 
Braniff 2,223,941 1,536,867 eeee 83,847 42,859 coee 2,507,480 1,325,555 283,539 
cas 1,095,286 775,877 eeee 79,326 26,576 eeee 990,107 528,415 105,179 
Colonial 409,187 380,989 4,912 ae 3,14 2,360 eeee 399,627 242,941 9,560 
Eastern 2,057,613 1,922,889 59,050 eeee eeee 25,001 38,644 12,835 1,247,258 784,,255 463 ,003 810,355 
National 844,787 800,712 6,203 coos 3,242 15,464 16,813 2,353 797,761 286,918 510, 8&3 47,026 
Northwest. 4,002,499] 1,853,253] 1,185,584 149,341 16,460} 667,690 24,628 36,736 4,130,400 1,831,796 | 2,298,604 -127,901 
4,496,419 3,188,517 625,430 154,526 eoee 283,533 96,001 13,219 3,776,323 1,544,536 | 2,231,787 720,096 
PAA 
latin Amer.| 16,546,142] 11,939,345} 1,779,107 399,308 oe « « « | 1,738,297 263,154 117,724 17,596,838 7,664,005 | 9,932,833 -1,050,696 
Atlantic 14,835,151 9,604,185] 3,066,600 629,945 o « « « | 1,200,782 225,662 20,573 16,808,255 8,226,589 | 8,581,666 -1,973,104 
Pacific 10,623,790 6,639,370} 2,764,284 313,530 ecee 722,852 110,722 20,608 9,502,280 5,471,220 | 4,031,060 1,121,510 
1,311,138 643,589 387,000 evee eece 267,592 6,832 eeere 1,473,418 679,369 794,049 162,280 
TuA 10,531,426 7,626,628 816,810 843,197 eeee 874,645 205,845 43,116 12,235,252 5,507,261 | 6,727,991 1,703,826 
United 1,635,488 1,479,024 77,41 ecee eee 37,803 12,774 eee 2,366,470 1,422,390 944,080 -730, 982 
TOTALS 71,893,697] 49,457,550] 11,503,510 | 2,566,509 20,871 | 6,107,427 | 1,095,111 267,164 75,024,281 | 35,827,125 |39,197,156 | =3,130,5a&% 
NOTE: Data] in above tabjilations were| compiled by] American Avjation Publjcations fro reports filed by the airlines with thd Civil Aerongutics Board. 
Figures for Amerifan Airlines include that/carrier's s¢rvice to Mpxico but nof to Canada;/for Braniff “ South Ameri¢a; C & S to $outh America; 
Colonial to Bermufia; Eastern tp Puerto Rich; National fo Havana; Northwest to/ Orient and — and Ynited to Honglulu. Operations of U.S. 
carrgers into Canpda are inclufied in domesfic reports §o CAB, in @ccordance with CAS filige procedures. 












































U. S. Local Service Airline Revenues and Expenses, Quarter Ended Mar. 31, 1953 





















ol 
Allegheny $ 536,779 | * 18,591 $ 520,537 
Bonanza 155,711 2,677 255,000 
Braniff * 2,571 2,977 145,726 
Central 353,042 1,868 283,997 
Frontier 733,296 6,753 30,531 2,258 21,316 1,188,117 635,321 27,325 
lake Central 193,073 5,843 ny 34h 4,160 322,011 184,012 53,573 
225,855 10,346 7,347 705 2,862 627,063 315,868 45,232 
N. Central 537,557 Mees b cece 2,145 485 1,028,442 544,871 -151,117 
Ozark 520,163 TAB | cece 1,202 2,042 809, 505 389,112 -79; 932 
Piedmont 427,99 10,183 15,869 5,564 4,212 1,274,303 619, 584 124,435 
Pioneer ¥ 672,810 250,128 5,229 16,719 8,069 eas 1,268,831 545,531 -312,003 
Southern 78i,,212 256,858 511,317 GAM 1 ccc 1,612 1,200 810,926 436,728 -26,714 
Southwest 674,306 387,952 257,103 5,664 12,868 1,696 3,615 735,512 322,941 412,571 61,206 
Trans-Texas 672,312 248,357 402,727 4,168 8,350 1,694 1,575 698,426 300,576 397,850 -26,114 
West Coast 499,731 333,961 151,224 3,527 4,07 1,515 3,026 811,423 372,244 439,179 -311,692 
70,939 3,135 66,596 i cess 1 431 71,366 23,843 47,523 “427 
TOTALS 10,368,095 4,690,895 | 5,325,092 109,773 | 106,781 32,223 54,234 11,823,042 5,649,632 | 6,173,410 | =1,454,%7 
Helicopter Services 
Hel, Air Service 117,312 sees 114,848 oui aa sks an 123,104 65,891 47,212 4,208 
Los Angeles 150,944 <a 150,942 ees e080 or eee 161,109 108,182 52,927 -10,165 
NY, Airways 121,271 eoee 120,889 eee 381 eee eee 198,547 111,445 87,102 ~77,276 
#* Figures covpr operations|of local seryice route 16 operated|by Braniff Qirways as result of Braniff-}iCA merger. 
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People 





MANUFACTURING 


Air Marshal W. A. Curtis, recently 
retired Chief of Air Staff of The Royal 
Canadian Air Force, has been elected 
vice chairman of the board of directors 
of A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. 


J. J. O’Brien has been promoted 
from assistant to manager of AiResearch 
Aviation Service, division of The Garrett 
Corp., succeeding E. A. Bellande who has 
returned to the corporate staff where 
he will be vice president and assistant 
to the president, J. C. Garrett, 


Paul Meeks has resigned as chief 
of the guided missile engineering division 
of California Institute of Technology to 
head the new development and manu- 
facturing program for guided missiles 
instruments of the Clary Multiplier 
Corp. 

J. J. Arostegui and Max H. Crawford 
have been elected treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively, of Lockheed Aircraft 
Service International. 


Frank M. Pace, Jr. executive vice 
president of General Dynamics Corp. 
and former Secretary of the Army, and 
Lawrence B. Richardson, senior vice 
president and vice chairman of the 
board of Canadair, have been elected 
vice chairmen of Consolidated Vultee’s 
board of directors. 


George Gasper has been appointed 
chief engineer of design operations of 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 





Lovett Livingston 


Robert A. Lovett, New York banker 
and former Secretary of Defense, has 
been elected a director of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. 

J. Warner Livingston has been 
named assistant general manager of 
Fairchild’s Stratos Division, Bay Shore, 
Long Island. Before joining Stratos, 
Livingston was plant manager of the 
Eckert-Mauchly Division of Remington 
Rand. 


Dr. Finn J. Larsen, formerly direc- 
tor of ordnance engineering for Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., has 
been named the firm’s director of re- 
search. Larsen succeeds Dr. Waldo 
Kliever, resigned. 


Thomas A, Daly has been appointed 
manager of technical operations for 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Aviation 
Gas Turbine Division. In his new posi- 
tion, Daly will be responsible for tech- 
nical operations at both Philadelphia 
and Kansas City jet plants. 
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growth 


Due to our long experience, the demand for our engi- 
neering services in designing new precision devices 
and systems has increased tremendously. Our activities 
now embrace the four distinct yet allied fields of 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 





ko | S m q n INSTROMERT CORP. 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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Aeroquip Flex Join 
















Another “first” for Aeroquip! The amazing Flex Joint cial tools . . . without precise cutting of tubing or 
permits flexing of rigid fuel lines in aircraft while flaring of tube ends. Extensive tests on the Flex Joint 
maintaining a positive, fluid-tight seal. Of simple, have been conducted ranging from —65° F. to 
bellows-type design, the Flex Joint allows tubing to +160° F., from flexing, vibrating and actuating, 
“give” 10°, plus or minus, and accommodates wing to testing under pressure and vacuum, and deter- 
deflections, vibration, thermo-expansion, and con- mining ultimate strength by bursting. The work has 
struction tolerances. It is compact, light in weight been conducted along lines laid down by the N.A.S.C. 
and can be installed in confined areas without spe- Descriptive literature is available; please write. 





REG. TRADE MARK 


\eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SALES OFFICES: BURBANK, CALIF, * DAYTON, OHIO * HAGERSTOWN, MD. * HIGH POINT, N.C. * MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ WICHITA,KAN. # TORONTO, CANADA 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 























AIRLINES 


Joseph R. Horton has been appointed 
director of maintenance and engineering 
for Braniff Airways. Prior to joining 
Braniff, Horton was general foreman 
for Marquardt Aircraft Co. 

William M. Ehart has been named 
director of public relations for National 
Airlines. Previously director of publicity, 
Ehart will now head both public rela- 
tions and publicity activities for the air- 
line. 

John L. Higgins has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of Slick 
Airways. 

Russell V. Stephenson, Jr. is the 
new director of employe relations for 
Mohawk Airlines. 


GOVERNMENT—MILITARY 


Raymond Sawyer has assumed his 
post as executive director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, succeeding James M. 
Verner. Sawyer came to the Board from 
the Department of the Air Force, Office 











of the Secretary, where he served as | 


attorney-advisor. 


Lt. Colonel Carl U. Burbank, form- 


erly director of production for the | 


Northeastern Air Procurement District, 
has been assigned as chief of the Boston 
Air Regional Office where he will be in 
charge of the administration of Air 
Force contracts in the New England 
Area. 


~~ 
a 
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HONOR ROLL 


—2. 


The following employes have recently 
completed 20 years or more of service in 
the aviation industry: 

eB. W. Robinson, American Air- 
lines. Captain, Los Angeles. 25 years. 

eH. B. Russell, American Airlines. 
Asst. supt., flight, Los Angeles. 25 years. 

@eD. C. Davis, American Airlines. 


Asst. mgr., tech. and adm. compliance, 


Tulsa, 25 years. 

eW. A. Goodyear, American Air- 
lines. Flight dispatcher, Los Angeles. 25 
years. 

@ Merlin Greenley, Capital Airlines. 
Flight dispatcher, Washington. 25 years. 

@ Ed Novak, Pratt & Whitney. Fore- 
man, installation engineering lab., East 
Hartford. 26 years. 

@ Mike Novak, Pratt & Whitney. In- 
spector, quality review, East Hartford. 
25 years. 
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DIVISIONS OF 


4 Uffod MAINTENANCE CORPORATION 


@ Charles Ubert, Pratt & Whitney. | 


General foreman, area VI, East Hart- 
ford. 25 years. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


eV. I. Moncrieff, Pratt & Whitney. | 


Asst. consulting engineer, East Hartford. | 


25 years. 


@ Steve Oleksak, Pratt & Whitney 
Foreman, D-251, East Hartford. 25 years. 


@ George K. Rice, Trans World Air- 
lines. Regional megr., flying, Los Angeles. 
26 years. 
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Big Atlantic Coach Market Being Missed? 


Two-week-vacation market of 60 million people 
would be target of new, non-seasonal fares. 


By Eric BraMiey 


REVAMPING of the entire 

Atlantic fare structure, to broaden 

the market and to space out passenger 

loads more evenly throughout the year, 

is being urged by the U.S. officials of 
a foreign airline. 

Their reasons: there’s tough com- 
petition ahead on the Atlantic. It’s no 
longer a seller’s market. New planes to 
be added by airlines over the next sev- 
eral months will bring a sharp increase 
in the number of seats available. There’s 
no pent-up demand for travel, so in- 
centives are needed to keep volume 
somewhere near to capacity. Unless the 
market is broadened, a price war is 
possible. 

Although Atlantic travel is ahead of 
last year, the trend is already toward 
unused capacity, they state, adding that 
even though the airlines are now in the 
good trafic months, some are advertis- 
ing “seats available immediately.” 


Untouched Market 


Trans-Atlantic airlines haven’t even 
touched the biggest U.S. market—the 
two-week vacationer, this airline believes. 
One of its major proposals is to sell this 
average American vacationer on Europe. 

Here’s the complete proposal: 

* Increase first-class fare from $395 
to $440 one-way New York-London, and 
proportionately to all other gateways. 
Raise the sleeper charge from $35 to $50. 

* Eliminate on-season and off- 
season tourist fares and establish a single 
year-round rate $40 under the present 
on-season tariff. New York-London 
round-trip would be $455, compared 
with present $425 off-season and $495 
on-season. 

* Establish a new all-year fare, 
limited to round trips of 21 days, of 
1 1/3 one-way tourist tariff. New York- 
London would be $366.50. 

The reasoning behind these pro- 
posals: 

® First-class: This carrier’s surveys 
have revealed that almost all its first- 
class business is “expense account” 
travel. Business executives’ time is 
valuable; they want de luxe non-stop 
service; they must arrive rested—which 
doesn’t mean sitting in a tourist seat. 
They'll pay a higher figure for comfort 
and convenience. The flights also have 
a certain “snob appeal.” And the pro- 
posed $440 figure is about the same as 
first-class steamship. 
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® Tourist: On-season and off-season 
fares don’t furnish much of a travel 
incentive. Instead of increasing the 
market, they create artificial barriers in 
the way of spreading out the existing 
business—trafhc is heavy at the _ be- 
ginning and end of the off-season, there’s 
a vacuum at the end of the on-season. 
The result: high peaks and deep valleys 
on the traffic charts; full loads one-way, 
empty planes the other way. 

he present seasonal fares are 
geared to the wrong periods. On-season 
eastbound, for example, is April 1 to 
October 31. Steamships are now starting 
eastbound off-season rates on August 2. 
Airlines should do the same if, under 
the present fare set-up, they want people 
to travel later in the summer. 

A single year-round tourist rate, as 
proposed, wouldn’t decrease present off- 
season business, which now has a $30 
lower fare. Most passengers in the off- 
season would have traveled anyway, re- 
gardless of rate—forced to because of 
their vacation periods or other condi- 
tions. A single year-round rate will even 
out the load factor and bring in about 
the same amount of money as the pres- 
ent set-up. 

® 21-day fare: Surveys show that 
present tourist passengers are staying in 
Europe upwards of 40 days. 

“Tourist fares have created new 
business, but they haven’t touched the 
two-week vacationer—they _haven’t 
reached the people they were supposed 
to reach,” said an official of the airline. 
“They've appealed to older folks, re- 
tired, or who own their own businesses 
and can afford to take extra time. But 
this isn’t the bulk of the working class. 


60 Million People 


“Some 60 million people take vaca- 
tions in cars. This is the real two-week 
vacation market for Europe—and we 
haven’t touched it. These people want 
to take trips abroad, but they can’t 
afford to at present fares. At 1 1/3 fare, 
they can do it.” 

Advantages claimed for this fare 
include: 

® This class of traveler will provide 
airlines with the much-needed “top-off” 
or “fill-up” load. The fare can be year- 
round because all airlines will have 
enough equipment. There won’t be 
much diversion from regular tourist 
traffic because it’s a different type of 
market. 

* People can be sold on taking 






vacations in off-season periods when 
foreign accommodations are cheaper. 
This will even out airline loads. 

® Steamships can’t compete for this 
class of traffic because of the relatively 
short 21-day period involved. 

Although tourist fares within 
Europe were established only two 
months ago, officials of this airline be- 
lieve an undesirable trend is developing. 
“The European businessman is being 
forced to take tourist flights, and he 
coesn’t like it,” they state. “There’s too 
little first-class service and too much 
tourist. Many Europeans are class-con- 
scious—they insist on riding first-class, 
no matter what the cost. 

“First-class fares in Europe aren’t 
high enough, and tourist fares aren’t low 
enough—not to attract a mass market. 
And the many types of fares—first-class, 
tourist, night tourist, excursion, etc.— 
are creating such confusion that an agent 
almost has to be a lawyer to issue a 
ticket.” 

Any change in the Atlantic fare 
structure will require action by the 
traffic conferences of the International 
Air Transport Association, which hold 
their next joint meeting in Honolulu in 
November. However, IATA tariff ex- 
perts meet in The Hague this summer 
to do preliminary work on many of the 
problems that eventually come up for 
decision at the traffic conference. It is at 
this meeting that first opinions will be 
expressed for or against fare changes. 

. * 


No Profit Seen in 
Transferring Routes 


Allegheny Airlines’ president Leslie 
O. Barnes has lashed out at recent sug- 
gestions that total airline subsidy may 
be reduced by transferring certain local 
airline services over to trunk lines. 

Speaking at Cleveland last month, 
Barnes said, “First of all, there would 
be no saving in mail pay should it be 
decreed that trunk lines should re- 
place the service now rendered by the 
local service carriers. When I say re- 
place, I mean to replace that service, 
schedule by schedule, community by 
community. 

“If this were done, then I submit 
there would be no unsubsidized air car- 
rier following such an action. Further- 
more, I submit also that the additional 
mail requirements would exceed the 
amounts paid the local service carriers. 

“The greatly increased cost could 
be avoided only if the trunk carriers 
again rendered only a token service to 
these local service communities. If this 
were done, then the needs of these com- 
munities would not be met.” 
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A CAB enforcement case against 
the North American Airlines group of 
large irregular carriers was stalled, at 
least temporarily, when Los Angeles 
Federal Court Judge Pierson M. Hall 
recently agreed to consider a North 
American challenge to CAB’s right to 
proceed with hearings. 

At this writing, parties were pre- 
paring arguments on the issue of 
whether Judge Hall should issue an 
injunction against the Board. 

CAB hearings in the enforcement 
case, which got under way June 23 in 
Los Angeles, were recessed the same 
day until the court ruling is issued. 

North American, made up of four 
non-scheduled airlines is charged by 
CAB’s enforcement office with “know- 
ing and willful” violations of CAB rules. 
In the week prior to the Los Angeles 
hearings, the group tried unsuccessfully 
three times to have CAB dismiss or 
postpone the hearings. 





Injunction Threat Halts Hearing 


The complaint lodged in the Los 
Angeles court sought an injunction 
against CAB Examiner William F. Cu- 
sick, and enforcement attorneys John 
Wright and Robert M. Johnson. It 
charged, in effect, that CAB was pro- 
ceeding “illegally” and that North 
American would suffer “irreparable in- 
jury” from the publicity which would 
result from enforcement hearings. 

CAB has at various times run into 
legal blocks when attempting to enforce 
decisions involving non-scheduled lines, 
but, according to Board lawyers, has 
rarely if ever been stopped from pro- 
ceeding with hearings which are de- 
signed to develop a record on which 
the guilt or innocence of a party may 
be established. 

Fighting the case for North Ameri- 
can is Washington attorney Hardy K. 
Maclay, who several years ago bucked 
CAB in the sharp legal battle over 
Parks Airlines. 


NWA Fears Trans-Pacific “Cannibalism” 


The scramble for revised trans- 
Pacific routes opened in Washington 
late last month with Northwest Airlines 
touching off what may be CAB’s 
stormiest route case of the year. New 
NWA president Harold R. Harris sub- 
mitted “an operating plan” which gen- 
erally would: 

* Permanently certificate NWA 
across the North Pacific from Alaska to 
Tokyo and Hong Kong, and for seven 
years extend NWA from Hong Kong to 
Bangkok and Calcutta. 

* Limit Pan American to the Cen- 
tral Pacific route through Honolulu and 
the South Pacific route to New Zealand 
and Australia with the Honolulu-Tokyo 
leg of the Central Pacific route on a 
three-year basis. 

* Deny TWA’s bid for a Calcutta- 
Tokyo extension in favor of establish- 
ing Calcutta as a junction for a round- 
the-world service via TWA and NWA. 

Harris, a former Pan Am v.p., 
sparked the hearings with charges of 
“cannibalism” aimed at Pan Am and 
TWA as he accused them of conspiring 


“ 


to “devour” NWA’s Orient routes “at 
the expense of the taxpayer.” 


At press time Pan Am and TWA 
had not presented their cases, but 
Harris’ charges provoked stormy ex- 
changes with counsel, primarily Henry 
J. Friendly of PAA and Gerald B. 
Brophy of TWA. 


Pan Am, claiming “pioneering 
rights,” wants non-stop rights between 
the U.S. and Tokyo “to save its passen- 
gers from one to two thousand miles 
of additional travel.” It is here the 
carrier runs head-long into NWA, 
which wants to protect its North Pacific 
route. 

Northwest and TWA are clashing 
over the Calcutta-Tokyo route. TWA’s 
bid for extension into Tokyo was de- 
ferred in last year’s Trans-Atlantic Re- 
newal Case for consideration in the 
Pacific case. TWA and NWA want to 
set up a round-the-world service but 
TWA wants Northwest’s Tokyo stop 
as a junction and NWA wants TWA’s 
Calcutta as the connection. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Bonanza Airlines is denying what it 
calls rumors that it will merge with 
United Air Lines. Edmund Converse, 
BAL president, claims it is misinterpre- 
tation of close working arrangements. 

ee 

Airwork Limited, British indepen- 
dent carrier, has applied to CAB for 
a foreign permit authorizing scheduled 
all-cargo services between London and 
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New York via Iceland, Anzores, Gander, 
and Montreal. British Government has 
already approved the route. 

ee 


North American Airlines will be 
ordered to cease and desist from use of 
that name if recommendation of CAB 
Examiner Walter W. Bryan is adopted. 
Firm is known on CAB’s books as Twen- 
tieth Century Airlines. 








CAB News 





The Colonial Airlines Merger Pro- 
ceeding appears slated for oral argu- 
ment during August. Although CAB 
traditionally avoids oral arguments dur- 
ing late July and August because of the 
vacation season, the urgency for ex- 
pediting merger cases is expected by 
insiders to lead CAB to waive tradition. 
After argument, the case moves to 
CAB decision and then to the White 
House. 

First of a series of three cases in- 
volving service in the Pacific area got 
under way on June 22 with hearings in 
the Trans-Pacific Renewal Case. Hear- 
ings were scheduled to last two weeks 
and involve temporary certificates of 
PAA and Northwest, India-Tokyo route 
proposals of PAA, NWA, and TWA, and 
Transocean’s bid for a passenger and 
cargo certificate. 

Next of the three to go to hearings 
will be the U. S.-Hawaii case in which 
certain authorizations of United, PAA, 
and NWA are at issue. Following some- 
time in July will be the third—the 
States-Alaska case. 

CAB decisions are expected momen- 
tarily in the Wiggins Renewal Case and 
the Wichita Falls-Dallas Service Case. 


Although involved in CAB’s New 
England-Southern States Merger In- 
vestigation, Northeast Airlines’ presi- 
dent George Gardner feels his com- 
pany’s chances of merging with another 
carrier are dim. 


Recent CAB Decisions 


@e Pan American World Airways au- 
thorized to suspend service for one year 
at Barcelona, Venezuela, where traffic, 
according to PAA, has dropped off con- 
siderably in past few months. Annual 
savings of $4,000 are estimated. 

@ Braniff Airways and Continental 
Air Lines will be considered for service 
to seven mid-West cities originally 
slated for local service carriers. New 
CAB investigation embraces Tulsa- 
Kansas City area, with local carriers 
Central and Ozark also involved. 

e North American Airlines turned 
down on motion for change in CAB 
enforcement policy with respect to large 
irregulars. Carrier also denied dismissal 
of enforcement proceeding against it 
and group of carriers which form so- 
called “North American Combine.” 


CAB Calendar 


July 6—Hearing in Tariff Investiga- 
tion—Personal Injury Rules. New York, 
N. Y. (Docket 6149). 

Aug. 3—Hearing in Resort Airlines 
Miami Stepover Investigation. Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Docket 5949). 

Aug. 17—Hearing in Ozark Airlines 
Certificate Renewal Case. Washington, 
D. C. (Docket 5988 et al.) 

Sept. 17—Hearing in New York- 
Chicago Service Case. Washington, D. C. 
(Docket 986 et al.) 

Sept. 21—Hearing in Reopened Sa- 
moan Airlines Case. Washington, D. C. 
(Docket 4579). 

Sept. 22—Hearing in Williston Basin 
Area Case. Washington, D. C. (Docket 
5777 et al.) 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





EMEMBER the early days when one of the marks of a good salesman was 
how many passengers he could pilfer from another airline? Well, “passenger 
stealing” is with us again. It’s happening at New York International Airport 
among the trans-Atlantic carriers. There are seats available these days, and the 
fight’s on to fill them. The time to be careful, we're told, is immediately after 
your company has announced that a departure will be delayed. That's when the 
“salesmen” start to circulate (“We have a flight leaving right away . . . very 
simple matter to transfer the ticket . . . just step this way .”") Some passengers 
are even collared when they get out of buses or taxies. Most of this goes on among 
the inexperienced, often confused, tourist passengers—not among ‘the travel-wise 
first-class riders. One airline now has two men assigned exclusively to holding 
on to its passengers after they reach the field. Of course it indignantly denies 
that it would even think about depleting anyone else’s load! 
ee 


Subject of considerable discussion among sales managers and 
public relations men is the most recent survey by Boy's Life magazine 
on the familiarity of young boys with American companies. The pub 
lication asked 702 boys which airlines they could name. TWA _ was 
far in the lead—46% identified it. Next, and considerably below, was 
Pan American, with 29%. Then came American (28°), United 
(19%) and Eastern (12%). No other airlines could be recalled by 
more than 10%. And significantly, 14°/ of “tomorrow’s passengers” 
couldn’t name a single carrier. 
a a 
It’s sometimes hard to realize just how important it is for an airline to 
handle properly the aftermath of an accident. It’s the difference between a 
good name and a bad name. And there’s little doubt where Delta-C&S stands. Fol 
lowing its accident near Marshall, Tex., an editorial, the like of which you 
seldom see, appeared in the Marshall News Messenger on how the company handled 


the many details: “, . . keeping telephone lines open across the country 

Two trans-Atlantic calls to the Air Force husband of one on the plane 

No detail was overlooked . . . The president of the company was in direct 
contact with families of each person involved . . . A remarkable demonstration of 
the human operations of a big company with a big heart.” A tremendous and 
well-deserved tribute. eo. 


Airlines are going to find out a lot about the air coach potential 
this summer. There'll be about 1200 seats available daily out of Los 
Angeles, close to 550 more from San Francisco—more than double 
last year’s capacity. Who says the scheduled carriers are ignoring low- 
fare service? a. gs 


Trans-Atlantic airlines have urged people to fly because they can spend 
more time at destination instead of using up vacations en route. Steamship lines 
have been advertising that “getting there is half the fun.” An airline sales official 
tells us: “If getting there is half the fun, then getting back must be the other 
half, so you don’t have any fun while you're there. Boy, how I'd like to use that in 
an ad!” 

ee 
DDS AND ENDS: New York Central has discontinued the crack New York- 

Chicago Twentieth Century Limited on Saturdays from July 4 to September 5. 

Lack of business. Could be that frequent airline service is eating into traffic 

. . Jim Austin, Capital’s vice president-traffic and sales, who’s been on the sick 
list for some time, expected back at work soon . . . Look for Pan American 
to transfer Henry Beardsley, who’s been regional traffic and sales manager for 
western Europe, to the important post of sales manager in Washington, succeeding 
popular Bert Rice, resigned . . . W. A. Patterson, president of United, now admits 
CAB prevented a bad mistake several years ago when it refused to allow UAL 
to carry ministers at reduced rates. “Shortly after publicity was given to our appli- 
cation, we started hearing from more clergymen and more religions than I knew 
existed,” he says. There’s a bill now in Congress proposing such cut rates 
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“Plug-in, plug-out” simplicity in Avien’s 


“TWO-UNIT” FUEL GAGE 


This “repackaging” of Avien’s capaci- 
tance-type fuel gage is 50% lighter and 
needs no field adjusting. 


Up until now, most fuel gaging systems needed four units: 
a tank unit, an indicator, a bridge-amplifier and a shockmount. 

No field calibration was required for the Avien tank unit 
or indicator. Avien held them to such close tolerances, the ad- 
justments for individual installations were actually “built-in.” 

The bridge-amplifier (the “black box”) was a different 
story. This intermediate unit was supplied as a common part, 
for universal application. And that’s where field calibration 
had to be made. 

There was only one answer, as far as Avien was concerned. 
The “black box” had to go. 

Now, in the Avien Two-Unit system, the necessary com- 
ponents for the bridge and amplifier functions have been 
built into the indicator case. The “black box” is eliminated, 
and so are many parts which were necessary to make the 
“black box” universally applicable. 

The Two-Unit Gage gets installation down to “plug-in, 
plug-out” simplicity. No more field calibration is necessary 
— and that means that all units designed for the same aircraft 
are interchangeable. Avien units are now all “shelf items.” 

To install the Two-Unit Gage, you don’t need trained per- 
sonnel, you don’t need specialized equipment, and you don’t 
need calibration instruction or data. 
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This new “package” brings savings all along the line. The 
basic system is reduced in weight by 50%. Installation time 
is cut. Less wiring and connectors are needed. Less main- 
tenance is required. Trouble-shooting becomes easier. And 
fewer parts must be stocked for maintenance and repair. 

As in the previous system, additional functions for fuel 
management can be integrated into the basic gage — and with 
less complexity than ever. 

The Avien Two-Unit Gage is now available to meet your 
manufacturing schedules. The indicator is available in either 
large or small sizes, with all varieties of dial configurations. 

Every month, Avien produces over ten thousand major 
instrument components for the aviation industry. 

We believe that Avien’s Two-Unit Gage will contribute to 
the obsolescence of many earlier systems, including our own. 
For further information, write or call us. 





AVIATION ENGINEERING DIVISION 
AVIEN-KNICKERBOCKER, INC. 
58-15 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, WOODSIDE, L. I., N. ¥. 
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WCE-FREE FUEL 


FOR THE BOEING STRATOJET... 


“ws 


Even at high altitudes and sub-zero temperatures, the possibility of water moisture freezing on fuel 
filters presents no problem aboard the Boeing B-47. Equipped with a Lear-Romec Pump 
and Regulator, each of her six engines receives an automatically regulated supply of alcohol 
that prevents icing, assures an uninterrupted flow of fuel. 


Equipped with explosion-proof motor, and secondary seal between motor and pump, 
this unit incorporates triple assurance against fire hazard. A special Lear-Romec 
Regulator or Flow Control Valve automatically limits capacity of pump to 
the required maximum, regardless of pressure in the fuel filter. 


New items offering broad application possibilities are constantly being 
added to the comprehensive Lear-Romec line of Fluid System 
Components. For detailed information, write for the 
latest Lear-Romec catalog. 





MODEL RG-5490-C ALCOHOL PUMP— 


0.143 hp; weight 4.3 lb; rated capacity 60 gph mini- 
mum at 35 psi, 100 gph maximum at 50 psi, limited 
by Pressure Regulator RD-10120 illustrated below. 


AND oll 
pRAULIC 
wy TRANSFER PUMPS 


cite © LEAR-ROMEC DIVISION 
OTHER _ E On ABBE ROAD, ELYRIA, OHIO 
LEAR-ROMEC x 
COMPONENTS: 


Pressurizing Kits © Water Injection Pumps © Lubricating and Scavenge Pumps LEARCAL DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Air Motors * Airborne Air Compressors * Centrifugal and Turbine Pumps 
Camera Vacuum Pumps * Dehydrators * Absolute Pressure Switches 
Rodor Pressurizing Control Panels 


LEAR, INCORPORATED, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS DIVISION, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





FOUGA 170R now has a T-type (instead of “butterfly”) tail, pressurized air-conditioned cock- 
pit and wing-tip tanks. This model was the world’s first lightweight military trainer to fly. 


USAF Evaluates Two French Jet Trainers 


FAVORABLE impression of two French jet trainers 

was gained by a U.S. Air Force evaluation team which 
recently tested the Morane-Saulnies MS 755 Fleuret and the 
Fouga 170R Magister at the Bretigny flight test center. Both 
of the two-place planes have identical powerplants—two 
Turbomeca Marbore II’s. The Magister made its first flight 
on July 23, 1952, whereas the Fleuret took to the air at the 
beginning of February this year. 


e 


3:30 USAF team was particularly impressed with ease and 
speed with which the MS 755 can be stripped down. 


Six minutes later the left engine was re- 
moved and the stripping down was completed. 


4:06 
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Both planes are very similar in size and performance, 
but the Fleuret scores in two important respects: it is a side- 
by-side seater (the Magister has its seats in tandem) and it 
is designed for particularly easy maintenance (see photos 
below). The latest prototype of the Magister, however, has 
many features differing from those of the original model, 
notably a T-type tail instead of the previous “butterfly” unit, 
pressurized air-conditioned cockpit, and tip tanks.e@ ¢ e 


4:00 In half an hour the plane is virtually stripped, with one 


engine already removed. Seven men worked on it 


ee 
° Bed 





. 


7 


Trainer is now assembled again, ready for 


fueling and flight. Total time: 144 hours. 
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INTERNATIONAL BRIEFS 





First flight of the SNCA du Sud Est SE 5000 Baroudeur is 
due soon. A rocket-propelled dolly makes it possible for the air- 
craft to take off from small fields without runways. Landing is 
made on retractable magnesium skids. Span is 32 feet, 10 inches; 
length, 44 feet, 3 inches; height (on dolly), 11 feet, 10 inches. 
Maximum speed is about 650 mph; gross weight, 1300 pounds, 
range about 150 miles. 





A working model of the Nord 3200, judged a prize- 
winner by the French CAA, is being built by Societe Na- 
tionale de Constructions Aeronautiques du Nord. The plane, 
a basic trainer, is a low-wing, tandem two-seater of 1% 


tons. 
ee 


A Brazilian subsidiary to the Dutch aircraft factory 
Fokker has been set up in Rio de Janeiro as Fokker In- 
dustria Aeronautica. Dr. Vaso Pezzi heads the new plane 


firm. 
ee 


Nationalization of India’s airlines has reduced number 
of carriers from nine to two—one for overseas operations 
(Air India International), one to provide domestic service 
(India Airlines), Compensation of $8 million goes to pri- 


vate stockholders. 
ee 


A $30 million subcontract has been let to France’s 
SNCASE by Republic Aviation (International). Republic 
Aviation Corp.'s European subsidiary has a $50 million 






First flight of the prototype Blackburn Beverly recently 
took place. Plane is powered by four Bristol Centaurus engines, 
grosses 130,000 pounds, and measures 99 feet long and 38 feet 
high, with span of 162 feet. Twenty have been ordered by the 
RAF; three may go to Silver City Airways. 
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USAF contract to furnish NATO nations with parts for 
F-84F jet fighter-bombers. 


The Alvis Leonides-powered Mark II de Havilland 
Beaver, granted Canadian certificate of airworthiness early 
last month, is in England for RAF demonstration. The new 


plane is intended initially for the sterling market. 
- - 


Switzerland has upped number of member nations 
(all European) in International Association of Aircraft 
Manufacturers to eight by joining. 
- 


RCAF plans to replace Lancaster 1OMR in two to 
three years, and has asked Canadian plane manufacturers 
to come up with designs for a long range reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

* & 

Kingsford Smith Airport is the only large Australian 
airport not renamed for the city served. (Essenden has be- 
come Melbourne Airport; Eagle Farm, Brisbane Airport). 
The airport at Mascot continues to bear the name of the 


commonwealth’s pioneer flyer. 
ee 


France has trimmed its order for de Havilland 
Comet II’s from 10 to six. Three are for Air France (instead 
of six) and three for Union Aeromaritime de Transport 


(not four). 
ee 


Airline traffic transactions put through the IATA 
Clearing House in London totaled $68,319,000 for the first 
four months of 1953—up almost $5,000,000 over like period 
last year. 

+ e 

Sixteen reconditioned Short Sunderland V flying boats 

have been bought in England by the New Zealand Air Force. 


They will be used for anti-submarine missions. 
+ e 


France’s Leduc 021 ramjet-powered prototype is now 
being tested using a Languedoc as mother aircraft. The 
Leduc has a bicycle main landing gear with auxiliary lateral 


wheels. 
os o 


Establishment of three Dutch army cooperation 
squadrons has been authorized by the Dutch Air Force. 
Equipment will probably be Piper Super Cubs. 

* 


SABENA Belgian Airlines has reached an agreement 
with the Netherlands Government which will permit the 
inauguration of helicopter operations over the Brussels 
Antwerp-Rotterdam route on August 1. Delivery of the first 


S-55 has been made. 
’ * 


Two pre-production Dassault Mystere IV’s are sched 
uled for delivery before the year’s end. First production 
plane, powered by a Tay, is due out next April. Prototype 
Mystere IV is now being tested at Melun-Villaroche. 

+ 7 

Air France has inaugurated an all-mail route from 
Paris to Toulouse via Lyons and Montpellier, supplementing 
the Paris-Lyons-Marseilles-Nice mail route. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number ts 
included in lieu of advertiser's name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 





Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermon: 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY 





Quick Change Installation at YOUR Airport 


‘WORKS 


LAMBERT FIELD IN 
e of the 

P&W R1830-Super-92 
Over 20 Years Airline Engine Experience Now Serving Executive Aircraft 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


WRIGHT 











CARBON BRUSHES 
FOR ALL ACCESSORIES 


WRITE FOR LIST 
CARBON PRODUCTS CORP. 


P. O. BOX 834 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 











LOCAL SERVICE TRAFFIC-SALES MAN- 
AGER AVAILABLE—Presently employed 
scheduled U.S. airline as traffic-sales execu- 
tive. Thoroughly experienced in sales pro- 
motion, administration and manual prepara- 
tion, interline and reservations. Complete 
resume upon request. Box 814, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





WANTED: Capable individual to handle 
publicity. Must be able to write news stories 
Contact Keith Kahle, President, Central Air- 


| lines, Inc., Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex. 


BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide search 
service. Aviation history and literature a 
specialty. Fast service—reasonable prices 
Send wants—no ee. International 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-AA, Beverly-Hills, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Complete Services 
BEECHCRAFT 
Radios Engines Interiors 
Conversion Sales Maintenance Parts 
LAMBERT FIELD ST. LOUIS, MO 


REMMERT-WERNER, 


DOUGLAS 


Inc. 
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P & WR 2000 Engine Parts 
7-11-9-13 
Cylinders © 50724 Valves 
Piston Pins © Crank Cases 
Crank Shafts © Prop. Shafts 


New and Serviceable 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT—ENGINES 


A. K. Rozawick, Pres. 


mee EQUIPMENT CORP. 


SUITE 704 - ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
610 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Circle 5-6920-6921 
NEWARK AIRPORT NEWARK,NJ 
MARKET 2-0963-4 





Flight Surgeon desires position in aviation 








field. Ten years extensive technical and 
administrative experience. Now with USAF 
Separation 1 July. Best references. Box 813 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
, 
Douglas (€-17 
Serial No. 9041. Cargo interior with 
wide door. 22 hours since airframe and 
engine overhaul. 24 volt electrical sys- 
tem. All radio equipment relocated ac- 
cessible to pilot and front cabin bulk- 
head moved forward to increase cargo 


Empty weight 16,125 lbs. Con- 


tact owner: 


space 


The Babb Company. Ine. 
P. O. Box 1040 Newark i, N. J. 











EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


D18S 


Best equipped in U. S$ 
Bendix TALSB VHF Transmitter, 180 ch. 
Bendix MN 85 VHF Receiver, 280 ch 
Bendix NA-3 Navigation system, with Omni-Mag 
Bendix MN31C ADF, Dual 
Bendix RTA-1B MHF Transceiver 
Sperry C-2 Gyrosyn Compass 
A.R.C. RIS VHF Tuneable Receiver 
A.R.C. TLIA VHF Transmitter 
Lear L-2 Autopilot, Altitude contr 
R89B Glide Path receiver—Dual inverters 
Cabin radio through interphone 
Overhead radio panel 
Deluxe dual instrument panel 
ince 0.H 
hydromatics 
windshield 


R.M.1 


(three section) 
Engines 50 hr Prop and windshield anti-ieer 
Mfg. 1948 
Marquette 

wiper 
80 gal. nose tank 
Deicer boots 


Trade in on Remmert-Werner Executive DC-3 
$65,000 


1952, 350 hour Beechcraft—$85,000 
Lambert Field CAbany 5425 St. Lowis, Mo. 


CS en 2 ee eee 
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(hutside baggage door 
Storage cabinet, Card Table 
Thermos Jug 


Complete paint—white too 
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SALES ENGINEERS 


A long established manufacturing 
concern, through an expansion of 
their sales department, has im- 
mediate need for qualified sales 
engineers, Excellent opportunity to 
become associated with a progres- 
sive firm ideally located in a small 
community in Central New York 
State. Modern schools, hospital and 
recreational facilities. 





@ Sales Engineer—Airline Sales 
(Airline experience desired) 
@ Sales Engineers—Engine Manu- 
facturing Sales 


(Jet and Piston Engine experi- 
ence desired) 


e Sales Engineer—Airframe and 
Component Manufacturing Sales 


@ Sales Engineer—Dallas, Texas 


Office 


(Aircraft and Component 
manufacturing sales experience 
desired) 


This position requires locating in 
Dallas, Texas. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Si¢ney, New York 














WANTED: Capable individual to head n 
Personnel Department. 
President, Central Airlines, 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ew 
Write Keith Kahle 
Inc., Meacham | 





Amber, Pa. WINGS, INC. "Kron" 


Aircraft Sales & Service Since 1929 
Consult Us with Confidence before 
BUYING or SELLING any type aircraft 
You Pay Nothing for Our 
EXPERIENCE and iNTEGRITY 
AMBLER 1800 














Government certified specialists in hard 
chrome plating and. grinding to specifica- 
tions silver, lead, indium, tin, copper and 
modifications of Pratt Whitney Aircraft 
engine parts, tin and tin lead on Wright 
Aircraft engine parts. CREW. 

PLATING COMPANY, 252 N. W. 29th Street. 
Miami, Florida. 





Wanted—Link Trainer Operator and 
ground school instructor. Large Irregular 
Carrier using DC-3 and C-46 equipment, has 
opening in its ground school for Link oper- 
ator and ground school instructor. Forward 
qualifications for further details. Associated 
Air Transport, Inc., International Airport 
San Antonio, Texas 





NAVCO, Inc., HAS in STOCK 


For Executive Aircraft 
New, Factory Fresh 


A.R.C. 15D Omnis, F-I1A isolation Amplifiers 
17R VHF Tuneable Receivers 
Bendix MN53B Marker Receivers 
Collins = (used), 51R3 VHF 280 channel 
rystal controlled receivers 
Collins SIV Glide Slopes, 20 channel, UHF 
18S4 Transceiver, 20 channel ‘MHF 
Collins I7E2 (used) HF, 17K! (used) VHF 
7L3 VHF 180 channel Transmitter 
ve VHF 360 channel Transmitter 
Flite-Fronics MB-3 marker, 3 light 
Lear ADF-I2, ADF-i4, 2200 marker 
Lear L-2 Autopilot 


Lambert Field St. Lovis 21, Mo. 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 








Travel the modern efficient way — 


EXECUTIVE 


DC-3s 


AVAILABLE TODAY 


With new relicense and new ship 
uarantee. Just completed and test 
own. 


in your own Flying Office 








Over 200 mph 
at YOUR convenience. 


DELUXE EXECUTIVE 


Comfort for the Passengers 


Dictaphone 
Fiberglas insulated 
All glass windows 


Airstair, with hydraulic strut for raising and 
lowering 


Galley, bar, desk 

Lavatory, with electric razor 
Two divans 

Four swivel, reclining chairs 
Two double, reclining chairs 
Plastic impregnated map top table 
Cedar lined clothes closet 
Hot air heat 

Automatic cabin heat control 
Cabin radio and interphone 
High pressure Oxygen system 
Luxurious appointments 


Dependability for the Engines 


P&W R1830-Super-92 Engines 
Toothpick props, Aeroquip lines 
Electric fuel boosters, primers 
Electric shut-off valves, Dump chutes 
Bendix 1589 Voltage Regulators 
Newest reverse current relays 
Surge-proof oil coolers, thermostats 
Fire detectors and extinguishers 
Carburetor and prop anti-icers 

Fuel, Oil, Vacuum warning system 


Efficiency for the Pilot 


Upholstered, insulated cockpit 

One piece birdproof windshields 
Windshield defrosters, anti-icers 

Dual instrumentation 

Edge-lighted plastic radio and instrument panels 
Circuit breakers, Airline flashers 

24 Volt 

Collins 17L VHF Transmitter 

Dual Collins SiR VHF Omnis, Localizers 
Collins 51V Glide Slope 

RTA-1B, R89B & channel Glide Path 
Three light Marker Receiver 

Dual ADF, Remote Compass 

Isolation Amplifier 

Dual speakers, interphone 

Lear LVTR-36 VHF Transceiver 


Safety for the Airframe 


8000 hour inspection, relicense 
Attach angle modification 
Skylac control surfaces 

New type heavy elevator hinges 
High shear wing bolts 

Dual hydraulic system 

New cables, new de-icer boots 
New tires, tubes, batteries 
Hayes brakes 

Complete exterior paint 


MANY OTHER DELUXE PARTICULARS 
OTHER INSTALLATIONS AVAILABLE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Wright 


ceiver, 





Comfort 4 single), 
and ; many extras 





Privacy 


202A _ Engines, 
electric boosters, shutoffs, Collins 5IR VHF Omni, 
50 watt 2 way VHF communications, 
6 channel glide path, MN32, 8C733, 3 light marker, LF Re- 


SPECIAL EXECUTIVE $88,000 


Edison fire detectors, 
Wilcox 
ADF, RTA-1B, R896 


Aeroquip, 


, complete de-icers, airstair, complete paint, 


new executive interior, divans, reclining chairs (2 double, 
plastic map top table, 
Good looking, safe, 


galley, Janitrol heat 
serviceable, economical. 


OTHER MODELS FROM $75,000 


Also available 
traded in America's best equipped D1I8S Beechcraft 
—Other Lodestars and Beechcrafts— 


LAMBERT FIELD 


REMMERT 


CAbany 5425 


ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 
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Going Soon. I've got to apologize 
to all you loyal readers of this page 
who’ve been expecting me to give you 
some more low-down on French plumb- 
ing, intimate glimpses into the Casbah, 
the real truth about what goes on under 
the palm trees in the South Seas, 
strange foods of the Orient, and the like. 

I haven’t been out of the U. S. since 
I went to Jamaica over the Christmas- 
New Year’s holiday. I’ve been working. 
Shameful as this confession may be, 
it’s true. Traveling, sure, lots of it, from 
New York to California, but I can’t say 
that it’s been exotic. 

But there’s hope. I expect to resume 
my global wanderings shortly. On the 
agenda are such places as Tangiers, 
Japan, the South Seas, the Belgian 
Congo, the African Gold Coast, Turkey, 
the Amazon River and most anywhere 
else. I’m open to suggestions. Just bear 
with me awhile longer and I'll give you 
more lowdown on odd places and things 
about this world than you'll ever read 
in print elsewhere. 


Tia Bates. Meantime let me tell 
you about a wonderful American woman 
who died recently at the age of 85 in 
the town of Arequipa, Peru. She was 
Tia Bates, tia being the Spanish word 
for “auntie.” I’m indebted to Panagra’s 
house organ for a few details I never 
knew before. 

Born in upper New York State, Mrs. 
Ana Bates moved to South America with 
her husband, a British mining engineer, 
almost 50 years ago. At his death she 
started a small, rambling hotel which 
soon became famed all over South 
America and the whole world. 

I first met Tia Bates when I flew 
around South America in 1940 with Bill 
Van Dusen, then of PAA, now a vp. of 
Eastern. I was there again on one of 
the Braniff inavgurals four or five years 
ago. Never before or since have I seen 
such a hotel. Called Quinta Bates, it 
consisted of a series of odd-shaped ad- 
ditions and rambled all over the wall- 
protected grounds. It made no sense, 
really, but it was extremely informal 
and cozy. Many famous people, includ- 
ing royalty, stayed there and fell in love 
with it. 


Ideal Setting. Arequipa is a green 
oasis in the otherwise arid, barren 
country in southeastern Peru, It rests at 
7500 feet altitude at the foot of El Misti, 
a perfectly-formed volcanic mountain 
of about 19,000 feet. It was founded in 
Inca times and became a headquarters 
for Pizzaro, the Spanish conqueror. 
Few spots in the world have such a 
wonderful dry climate. The air is good 
and the scenery breathtaking. The city 





is clean, quiet, and surrounded by or- 
chards and farms along the small river. 
In the mornings at Quinta Bates it was 
customary to have breakfast on the 


rambling flat roof of the hotel. Just 
put on your bathrobe and slippers and 
eat your bacon and egg and drink your 
coffee in leisure and look out over the 
city to the west and up at El Misti to 
the east and you could be sure there 
would be nothing but brilliant sunshine 
and blue skies overhead. 


Golden Sunsets. In the evening 
you would go on the roof again and 
watch the setting sun and see the 
most brilliant gold-flecked and gold- 
streaked sky in this world. People who 
intended to stay a day or two would 
cancel their plans and stay weeks. A 
few like Noel Coward actually stayed 
months. 


What a wonderful place was Quinta 
Bates while the proprietress was on 
hand. Gay, talkative, sometimes almost 
impertinent, but always the soft-hearted 
patroness, Tia Bates was a rare char- 
acter who gave charm and personality 
to one of the world’s most unusual 
hotels. She was loved by the Peruvians, 
whom she helped constantly. I wonder 
what will become of Quinta Bates now 
that Tia is gone. 




















Hotel Tips. and while we're on the 
subject, I’d like to pass on some pats 
on the back to some new hotels around 
the world. Such as: 

@ The brand new modern air-con- 
ditioned hotel called Ocean Park out- 
side of Singapore, definitely the pre- 
ferred place to stay, unless you can’t 
resist the lure of the old Raffles. 

@ The new Palm Beach Hotel in 
Beirut, complete with neon lights, a 
worthy addition to the city. 








®The Excelsior on Copacabana 
Beach in Rio de Janeiro, much pre- 
ferred to the more famous but older 
Copacabana Palace with its cold atmo- 
sphere and hard beds. 


@® The Malmen in Stockholm, a 
little out of the way, but strictly mod- 
ern and ideal for tourists and transi- 
ents, a much-needed addition to the 
city. More modern gadgets than any 
U. S. hotel I’ve ever seen. 


eAnd in New York it’s still the 
Lexington. In Los Angeles it’s still the 
Hollywood-Roosevelt. 


Spec Roll. and while we're on the 
subject of hotels, I had a letter the 
other day from an old friend, Sylvester 
J. (“Spec”) Roll, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Intercontinental Hotels Corp.., 
which is a Pan American Airways sub- 
sidiary. I first met Spec and his pretty 
wife, Barbara, in Buenos Aires in 1940 


when he occupied the next-to-the- 
highest apartment in all of South 
America. About the 26th floor, as I 


recall, in what was then the only sky- 


scraper apartment house on the con- 
tinent. 
Spec is now based in Sao Paulo, 


Brazil, but he wrote to me from Bogota 
Colombia, where IHC was opening a 
brand new de luxe hotel called the 
Tequendama. Spec says an _ editorial 
which I wrote ‘way back when PAA 
was getting IHC under way has helped 
him tremendously in getting capital 
and cooperation to build new hotels, 
especially in Latin America. If this is 
true, I'm very glad, because the absence 
of good hotels around the world has 
been a severe handicap to development 
of air travel, and IHC is to be com- 
mended for getting some fine projects 
under way and completed. 


Add to Your List. tic has taken 
over and improved a few existing hotels 
such as the Reforma in Mexico City, 
the Carrera in Santiago, Chile; the 
Hotel Del Prado in Barranquilla, and 
the Princess in Bermuda. But it has 
also been doing some building. The big 
new Tamanaco is about ready to open 
in Caracas, Venezuela, where a new 
hotel was badly needed. The Copan in 
Sao Paulo is scheduled for completion 
in 1954. The Hotel Del Lago is prob- 


ably now opened in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, and the Victoria Plaza was 
opened recently in Montevideo, Uru- 


guay. Others are under negotiation. 
Good hotels are integrally tied in 

with the future of international air 

transportation. Keep at it, Spec. 


Bottoms Up Okey. on another 
subject, thanks to K. Hagerup-Svend- 
sen, v.p. operations of Scandinavian 
Airlines System, for adding to the lore 
of Scandinavian skalling as reported 
here in the March 2 issue. I’m told that 
the host at a dinner party skAlls wel- 
come with wine, not snaps, as I had 
indicated, also that bottoms up with 
snaps (or aquavit) is quite in order 
nowadays (if you can take it). So stop 
sipping your snaps, you cowards, and 
bottoms up. If you fall flat on your 
face, don’t come sniffiing to me. Try 
again until you can drink 10 of ‘em 
standing up. 
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It's really a holiday when you go by TWA 













Here’s the happiest way for the whole family to travel. 


Five-mile-a-minute speed leaves little time for youngsters to become 





restless, TWA’s friendly service makes a long trip such an 
} easy-going affair the whole family arrives with spirits high... 


relaxed and ready to enjoy all those extra days that air travel can give. 





And even cost needn't be a worry, for with TWA’s 
famous Family Half-Fare Plan or by economical Sky Tourist 


flights the total expense of your trip is surprisingly low! 


Fly the finest... FL y- 
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Coming—another great Boeing 


A history-making airplane is today taking 
shape in a Seattle plant. It is Boeing's 
prototype “Project X” jet transport. 


There is real need and opportunity, 
both in military and commercial fields, 
for such an airplane — jet-powered for 
speed and smooth performance — large 
enough for ample range and capacity. 


A jet tanker would make available to 
strategic air power the full potential of 
swift jet naliee — flying with them on 
ay as missions and refueling them 
in flight at their own choice of altitude 
and speed. The rapid transport of high- 
priority military personnel and cargo also 
calls for jet power. Commercial airlines 
are evidencing increased interest in a jet 


transport which will offer new speed and 
provide economically feasible operation. 

The Boeing prototype airplane, now 
well along in construction, is being built 
as a demonstrator model. It will be com- 
pleted and flying in 1954. The early 
construction of this prototype, made pos- 
sible through the use of Boeing’s own 
funds, provides an advantage that will be 
shared in by its customers. It will make 
possible the building of production air- 
planes at lower cost and in a shorter 
time than if production orders were not 
preceded by the design and construction 
of a prototype. It will offer an early oppor- 
tunity to develop and prove out engineer- 
ing, productian and operational details. 


It is logical that Boeing should have 
undertaken this project. No other com 
pany in the world possesses such a 
background of experience in designing, 
building and flying multi-jet aircraft. 
More than 14,500 hours of aerodynamic 
research in Boeing’s own wind tunnel 
and more than 5000 hours of test and 
research flying have gone into the de 
velopment of the B-47 Stratojet medium 
bomber and the B-52 eight-jet heavy 
Stratofortress. 

The company’s 36-year record of in- 
tegrity in research, design, engineering 
and manufacturing gives assurance that 
the new airplane will be another great 


Boeing. 


BOEING 
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Wilson Budget Cuts 2,271 Planes 


IR FORCE BUDGET reductions 

will mean the cancellation of 784 
planes ordered in the past and 1,487 
more which the AF had planned to 
order in the year which began July 1. 
Of the 2,271 planes deleted from the 
program, only 294 were knocked out by 
the Air Force of its own volition be- 
tween the time the Truman budget was 
submitted in January and June 2. 

Included in the 784 cancellations 
are 420 Beech and Canadair T-36 train- 
ers, 79 Chase C-123B’s (bringing the 
order from 244 to 165), 8 Boeing KC- 
97G refueling planes, and 94 other train- 
ing planes otherwise unidentified. 

This is the how and why of the 
elimination of 2,271 aircraft: 

® The Air Force knocked out 294 


on its own. 


*A new policy governing the 
slower introduction of new plane models 
until they can be fully tested accounted 
for 129 more. 

® Because they were non-combat 
aircraft, 1,094 were removed. 

® Reduced lead times, meaning that 
they could be ordered in fiscal 1955 
without losing production, accounted for 
546 combat aircraft. 

® Other reasons ( postponement until 
later years, new policy on small initial 
production) accounted for the remain- 
ing 208 combat planes. 

Thus, the 25,204 aircraft pro- 
gramed for the USAF in the Truman 
budget have now been reduced to 22,- 
933, and the USAF, instead of ordering 
3,649 aircraft at a cost of $5,864,400,000 
in fiscal 1954 will place orders for only 
2,162 costing $2,769,100,000. 





Jet Fighter Production 
Bottlenecks Broken 


Many of the problems which were 
plaguing military plane production last 
year are rapidly being straightened out, 
according to AF officials. Examples 
cited: 

Republic F-84G and Boeing B-47— 
Last year there were “substantial short- 
ages” in the F-84G and a “very great 
shortage” in the B-47. “We have ex- 
ceeded production in the last year and 
have caught up and passed our schedule 
on the F-84G’s and we are only one 
short on the B-47’s.” 

Republic F-84F—“We have adopted 
a modified and lower schedule—lower 
in the way of acceleration but no re- 
duction in the total quantities to be ac- 
quired . . . We are just obtaining our 
first test steel-bladed (Wright J65) en- 
gines . . . We have solved our problem 
with critical dies . . . and . . . our 
tooling problem for machining the 
critical spars . . . We have installed 
certain additional . . . expediters with 
the subcontractor to the Kaiser Metal 
Products Co., which is furnishing the 
critical assembly for the tail.” 

North American F-86—‘“The prob 
lem at the present time is limited to the 
(Hughes) fire-control system . . . The 
requirement for testing to insure that 
the fire-control system is operating prop- 
erly made necessary repeated flights of 
the airplane before final acceptance . . . 
(but) . . . this problem has not only 
been straightened out but last month we 
received 16 more than scheduled.” 

Northrop F-89—“The fix (to cor- 
rect wing failure) has been determined 
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. . . The aircraft are going through 
the modification line on schedule and 
the first modified airplane came out in 
May. The contractor is delivering both 
the modified aircraft and the production 
aircraft on schedule and has done so 
for the past two months.” 


USAF Doubles Contract 
Maintenance Activity 


Commercial aircraft maintenance 
and overhaul firms can expect almost 
$319 million in military business in fiscal 
1954, but the eight-member Aircraft 
Service Association maintains that is not 
enough. 

The Air Force is planning to 
set aside $287,300,000, or 43°., of its 
$607,728,000 for outside work, while the 
Navy’s percentage is only 14°, or $30 
million out of $211,000,000. The Army 
is asking for $1,593,000 for contracted 
maintenance work. 

Robert O. Denny, president of 
Grand Central Aircraft Co. and a 
spokesman for ASA, insists that pri- 
vately owned facilities are not being 
properly used because both the Navy 
and Air Force do most of their own 
maintenance work. He says ASA mem- 
bers could handle three times as much 
military work as they do at present, and 
the cost to the Government would be 
less than for comparable work at AF 
and Navy facilities. 

USAF said it was doubling its con- 
tractual maintenance work for fiscal 
1954 because of its increased workload. 
The Navy, however, declared commer- 
cial overhaul was not economical. 


Symington Hits GM 
Role in Slippage 


Former Air Secretary Stuart 
Symington, in his first Senate floor 
speech on the reductions in the Air 
Force budget, strongly criticized both 
Defense Secretary Wilson and his for- 
mer firm, General Motors. Major points: 

®* Neither the “bad old chiefs of 
staff” nor the “good new chiefs of staff” 
appear willing to go along with the 
$5.1 billion reduction. 

® GM and its subsidiaries were fre- 
quent contributors to aircraft slippages. 
Allison Division, he said, took “weeks, 
and months, and years” to turn out en- 
gines in World War II and is currently 
causing more delays because of produc- 
tion troubles. And GM during the war 
only turned out eight planes out of an 
order for 25,000 before the contract was 
canceled for “poor performance, at very 
heavy cost to the American taxpayer.” 

* The “wrecking job” on the AF 
comes at a time when a Defense De- 
partment survey shows a Russian A- 
bomb attack could destroy one-third of 
U. S. industrial capacity and 13 million 
people. 


Pilotless Fighter Planes 
For 1954 Production 


With $405 million of its $3,495 
million for aircraft and related pro- 
curement destined for production of 
guided missiles, rockets, and _pilotless 
aircraft, the Air Force in 1954 is getting 
ready to shift primary emphasis “to 
operational production of pilotless air 
craft and the concurrent activation of 
programed units.” 

Actually, the AF will be carrying 
over an additional $138 million from 
prior years for missile production, so 
the total will be $543 million. In addi 
tion, $134,388,000 is being asked for 
missiles research and development and 
$3,590,000 for items of equipment in 
cluded in other parts of the budget 
which will be used for guided missiles 
as well. 


Twenty-nine Simulators 
Programmed by USAF 


The $24 million program for “coun- 
terpart training devices” provided for in 
the U. S. Air Force’s fiscal 1954 budget 
will include 29 flight simulators for cur- 
rent fighters, bombers, and transports. 
The budget calls for simulators for the 
North American F-86D, Northrop F- 
89D, North American F-100, Boeing B- 
47, Douglas RB-66, and C-118 (DC), 
the Lockheed C-121 (Constellation) and 
C-130 and the Convair C-131. (Convair 
240). Balance of the funds will go for 
instrument and gunnery trainers. 
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Plane Production Schedules Revealed 


HE CALENDAR YEAR 1953 

will see the delivery of 8,800 military 
planes with an airframe weight of 118 
million pounds, according to Lt. Gen. 
Orval R. Cook, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Materiel. About 6,300 are destined 
for the USAF. 

Indication of how heavier aircraft 
have started coming into the picture is 
shown by the fact that in 1951 the 4,148 
planes delivered weighed less than 40 
million pounds and in 1952 the figure 
reached 6,973 planes weighing 88 million 
pounds, 

The monthly comparisons: 

® December, 1950—150 planes (2 
million pounds) 

® January, 1952—471 planes (5 mil- 
lion pounds) 


® December, 1952—670 planes (8 
million pounds) 

® March, 1953—719 planes (9 mil- 
lion pounds) 

Hearings on the Air Force budget 
also revealed that the AF expects to take 
delivery of 4,691 planes in fiscal 1953, 
7,332 in fiscal 1954, and 6,132 in fiscal 
1955, not including anticipated accept- 
ances of aircraft for. various MDAP na- 
tions during that period. 

Of the 21,527 aircraft ordered by 
the USAF since Korea, only 5,722 had 
been accepted up to May 1, 1953. In 
other words, $20 billion, or 68°/, of the 
$29.5 billion appropriated for aircraft 
and related procurement since Korea is 
still unexpended but is earmarked for 
the 15,805 planes and related items still 
to be delivered. 





Convair, Boeing Jet 
Bomber Costs Disclosed 


Some of the planes the Air Force 
is planning to order in fiscal 1954 will 
be rather expensive, even considering 
today’s prices. One very heavy aircraft 
(presumably the Boeing B-52) will have 
a flyaway cost, not counting amortiza- 
tion of tooling, of $7,782,000. Most of 
the tooling was written off on this plane 
in last year’s budget, when the listed 
price was $9.2 million. 

Another model, being procured for 
the first time, is down for a flyaway 
price of $9,865,000, but this amount in- 
cludes substantial amortization of the 
production tooling for the plane, the 
engine, and associated equipment. Since 
this plane, too, is a very heavy bomber, 
it may well be Consolidated Vultee’s 
XB-58 Hustler. 


Jet Maintenance Costs 
Parallel Piston Engine 


Relative cost of maintaining jet 
powered fighters and bombers is about 
the same as that of piston powered air- 
craft, according to the U. S. Air Force. 
In computing maintenance costs, the 
USAF reports, it assumes that it will 
cost 1.8°{ of the total cost of the air- 
plane to maintain it during the first 
year. This tapers down to 0.4% in the 
plane’s 10th year. This approach, long 
used for piston powered bombers, is 
proving valid for the Boeing B-47 and 
North American B-45. Even so, the in- 
creased initial cost of jet aircraft will 
keep maintenance costs high. 
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Nash Gets Defense Post 


Bradley D. Nash, a former consult- 
ant to the National Security Resources 
Board and the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion, has been named USAF deputy 
assistant in charge of civil aviation mat- 
ters, succeeding Milton M. Turner. 
Nash, a graduate of the Harvard School 
ot Business Administration, will serve 
under Assistant AF Secretary Roger 
Lewis. 


Navy's New DME System 
Disclosed by USAF 


A new military tactical short range 
navigation system disclosed in Air Force 
testimony before House Appropriations 
sub-committee is designated AN/ARN- 
21 and works in conjunction with 
AN/URN-3_ fixed and AN/TRN4 
mobile ground stations to provide 
azimuth and range information (such 
as civil VOR-DME) in one package. 

Ground equipment will be installed 
at Air Force bases permitting approach 
to landing GCA fixes, and its secondary 
use will be to fly military routes. Such 
a system was reported developed for 
U.S. Navy by Federal Telecommunica- 
tions Laboratories, and being tested at 
Patuxent Naval Air Station. 

Disclosure of new system also ex- 
explains reported discussions, on a tech- 
nical level, of a military development 
that threatens to obsolete present day 
civil DME. The high security classifica- 
tion of the equipment in the past has 
prevented the issue from coming to the 
fore, but its mention in the budget 
testimony may lead to early action in 
confirming or killing rumors that the 
system will see civil use. 


Jet Fuel Demand 
Tops High Octane: USAF 


The efforts of the U. S. Air Force 
to increase alkylate production in this 
country, the main factor in determining 
availability of high octane aviation fuel, 
has largely failed, according to Air 
Force testimony in the fiscal 1954 budget 
hearings. Although $82 million was ap- 
propriated by Congress to underwrite 
alkylation capacity, on the premise that 
this would permit an increase of 31,000 
barrels of alkylate per day, the actual 
increase has been only 8,800 gallons. The 
petroleum industry was not interested 
in handling such a program. 

Although jet fuel consumption by 
the U. S. Air Force has increased to a 
projected fiscal 1954 requirement for 
32.5 million barrels, the need for high 
octane aviation fuel continues to climb 
and will continue to through 1956, the 
Air Force testified. Even so, the 1954 
USAF requirement for 32.5 million 
barrels of jet fuel is better than 30% 
above the requirement for high octane 
fuels: High octane fuel requirements, 
up 340% since Korea, will continue to 
climb through 1956. 


Fiscal 1954 Requirements 
115/145 ....11,796,881 barrels 
100/130 ....10,795,793 barrels 

91/96 . 1,391,404 barrels 


USAF’s fuel bill for fiscal 1954 is 
estimated at $412,306,724 of which 
$191,584,959 is for jet fuel. Oil bill is 
$8,776,276 including $1,077,663 for jet 
engine oil. Liquid rocket fuels will get 
$1,854,000 of USAF money. 





Other News 


The U. S. Army wants the Chase 
C-123B Assault Transport placed in pro 
duction as quickly as possible, Army 
Secretary Robert Stevens has informed 
Air Force Secretary Harold Talbott. The 
Stevens memorandum, detailing the im- 
portance of the Chase Transport to the 
Army plans, virtually assures the plane 
being placed in production. Talbott, at 
press time, was meeting with lawyers 
reviewing the basis of the cancellation, 
and with Michigan senators Ferguson 
and Potter were urging the Air Force 
to give Kaiser a fixed price contract for 
the planes to assure production and em- 
ployees at Willow Run. Meanwhile, 
Kaiser laid off 5,600 employees at Wil- 
low Run and Chase furloughed about 
1,000. 





Charles F. Horne, former CAA Ad 
ministrator, has been named Manager of 
the Pomona (guided missile) division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpo- 
ration succeeding Gage Irving, who re 
signed recently. 
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Di. the introduction of the Super Constellation, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation adds a new chapter to its 
long history of aviation accomplishments. Greatest of a 
long line of Lockheed giants of the air the Super Con- 
stellation has even faster speed, added safety and more 
passenger comfort than its illustrious predecessors. 


‘4 _- 
And when the Bendix* Direct Injection Fuel Metering 
BENDIX DIRECT System is combined with the engineering achievement of 
INJECTION FUEL SYSTEM the plane and engine builder, this new airplane accom- 
. plishes its outstanding performance record with almost 

Lowers maintenance costs « unbelievable operating economies. 
Gives longer engine life - 
More engine power « Better 
altitude performance and en- 
gine acceleration + Easier 
starting « Shorter warm-up 
periods * More payload or 
more ton-miles per gallon. 


Over the years the challenge of better and faster service 
at lower cost for the traveling public has been met by 
Bendix through the development of more efficient fuel 
metering. Problems of aalion heavier loads at higher 
speeds have likewise been solved with efficient, high strength 
and low weight Bendix* brakes, struts and landing gear. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


BENDIX © sivrncx * SOUTH BEND Bendix 


VIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FIRST IN FUEL METERING — LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINES has been using Texaco 


Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively for two decades. Ask any TWA engi- 
neer or maintenance man and he'll tell you: It’s a great confidence- 
building oil. There’s nothing like it for assuring clean, dependable 


engine performance and minimum maintenance costs. INES. ying 
Those are the benefits that have made Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil ORLD L routes 
the No. 1 preference with air lines everywhere. In fact — 


For over 15 years, more revenue air line miles in the U. S. have 
been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other 
brand. 

Let a Texaco Aviation Representative give you the full story. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


BOF TEXACO \ubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 





